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through of the armistice terms may be, the eyes 

of Europe have been principally turned this 
week upon domestic events in Germany, so far as they 
can be seen through the apertures of the veil that still 
hangs around that country. So far everything confirms 
the general anticipation amongst those who know the 
Germans that the revolution would be an orderly one. 
Whilst Hindenburg and other military, naval and 
civil servants of the old regime remain temporarily 
“carrying on’”’ in their old posts, every throne in 
Germany has been overturned, and the reins of govern- 
ment are everywhere being assumed by the Socialist 
parties working in unison with Soldiers’ and Workmen’s 
Councils. The War Cabinet which has taken office in 
Berlin is composed of six members. Herr Ebert him- 
self takes the Interior and the War Office; Haase is 
Minister of Foreign Affairs ; Scheidemann is responsible 
for Finance and the Colonies (he should be able to devote 
all his time to the former) ; Dittmann takes Demobilisa- 
tion, Transport, Justice and Health; Landsberg, 
Publicity, Art and Literature; and Barth what is at 
present vaguely described as “Social Policy.” The 
Government is half Majority and half Minority Socialists. 
Dittmann is the deputy who was put in prison after last 
winter’s great strike. 


cee and anxious though the carrying 


* * * 


There are no members of the Spartacus group (i.c., 
allies of the Bolsheviks) here, and there is every reason 
to believe that, provided famine is avoided, the extremist 
elements will not make much headway. A significant 
token of the difference between Germany and Russia 
is the action taken by the soldiers. In Russia the 
Bolsheviks made their coup with the aid of war-weary 





and illiterate soldiers whom their orators stirred up 
to demand peace, and on the armed remnant of whom 
the Bolsheviks have continued to base their power. 
The war-weary German soldier has got peace; but he 
is not illiterate, he is used to, and understands the 
reasons for, discipline ; millions both of soldiers and of 
civilians have been accustomed to party organisation 
and understand the all-importance of keeping the 
industrial fabric intact; and, finally, the German 
temperament is lacking in the generous extravagance 
which often leads honest men into wild courses at times 
of crisis. The Soldiers’ Council in Berlin has openly 
announced that if the new Government is threatened 
they will establish a military dictatorship ; the Soldiers’ 
Council on the, Eastern front has issued a manifesto 
which not only denounces Bolshevism and terrorism, 
but actually calls on the Russian people to throw off 
the Bolshevik yoke. We note that President Wilson’s 
latest message to Germany—he once more shows his 
powers of rapid diagnosis and action—makes order in 
Germany a condition of the provision of food ; thereby 
giving the German population one more reason for 
conducting its revolution soberly. 


* * * 


The terms of the armistice with Germany differ a 
good deal from those of the armistices with her three 
confederates, and are in some respects much less severe. 
Thus she is not asked to demobilise any part of her 
Army, nor to give the Allies any general right of way 
over her roads and railways, nor to allow them to occupy 
at will “ strategic points.” Thus, to take a simple 
instance, while the Allies are empowered to send troops 
as and when they please to Vienna or Budapest, Sofia or 
Constantinople, they cannot, within the terms of the 
armistice, send a single soldier to Berlin. In theory 
what has now happened is simply that the - German 
Army is moved to a prescribed line east of the Rhine, 
on which it is entitled to stand in force, to resist further 
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Allied progress, and even to renew hostilities, subject 
to the circumstances that its large transfer to the Allies 
of guns, tren¢h-mortars, aeroplanes, and above all 
machine-guns render it incapable of fighting with any 
chance of success. The Allies occupy frontier territory 
of high strategic value, but they obtain no general 
right of entry and control, as in the other cases. 
* * * 


Some of these conditions might have been stiffer 
had the Allies had the drafting of them a week later. 
When they were actually drafted, Germany’s surrender 
was incalculably less certain than it had become by 
the time that they were presented. The Conference of 
Versailles evidently feared a possibility that if we asked 
more we might get nothing. Broadly, since the terms 
achieve the dual purpose of disabling Germany and 
signifying her unequivocal defeat, they are satisfactory 
enough. But it is a pity that there is no demobilisation 
proviso, since it would have enabled the reduction of 
the Allied military establishments to be begun practi- 
cally at once, instead of our being obliged to keep our 
forces at something like full strength for many costly 
months. Of course, if the new German Government 
choose, as seems likely, to demobilise of their own 
accord, we shall be able at a certain interval to follow 
suit ; but in the meantime we are left waiting for their. 
initiative. On the purely military and naval side the 
armistice terms give us a stranglehold, in virtue especially 
of those provisions which open to us the Baltic as well 
as the Black Sea, and give us a direct access to Poland 
and Central Europe via Dantzig. The last arrangement 
seems to prefigure the selection of Dantzig for that 
Polish access to the sea which is among the Fourteen 


Points. 
* + x 


An Irish correspondent writes :—The Parliamentary 
Nationalists are now agreed with Sinn Fein as to the 
necessity of bringing Ireland’s claims before the world 
in general, and a manifesto, signed by Mr. Dillon and 
his followers, was addressed to President Wilson this 
week. The manifesto endeavours to show that the 
British Government has by its acts and attitude in 
Ireland violated the American programme, especially 
as contained in President Wilson’s speech of September 
26th. That the government of Ireland is to be continued 
on the lines of repression and militarism—this, accord- 
ing to the manifestists, is the answer given by the 
British Government to the President’s queries of the 
26th. “The answer further was that the liberty of 
Ireland should be postponed until a small minority of 
the people gave their consent, a principle that would 
destroy your efforts and those of the Associated Powers 
to give liberation to the Czecho-Slovaks, to the Jugo- 
Slavs, to Poland, to Alsace-Lorraine.” The importance 
of the manifesto is that it signifies the adoption by the 
Parliamentary Nationalists of the Sinn Fein view of 
Ireland’s international status; but whether Messrs. 
Dillon and O’Connor go so far as to assert Ireland’s 
right to the choice of complete independence is not yet 


quite clear. 
* * * 


The General Election has been fixed for December 14th. 
The Opposition parties, when blamed for their intention 
of putting up as good a fight as they can, may conclu- 


sively answer that they did not want a General Election 
until after the Peace, and that, until then, they were 
quite prepared to let the Coalition Government remain 
in office not seriously molested. But Mr. George and 
his allies intend to rush an election now, quite frankly 
because they think they can sweep the country as they 
might not be able to do later. There are difficulties 
about “‘ a Khaki Election after the war,’’ when almost 
everybody was in favour of the war and supports the 
Allied aims; so the chief cry is to be the cry that only 
the present Coalition under its present leader can face 
the problems and carry through the measures arising 
out of the return to a state of peace. Mr. George’s 
Cabinet is asking for a blank cheque, and, in view of 
the state of the Asquith party, it is difficult to avoid 
thinking that he will get it. 
» * * 


But does he seriously suppose that his Government, 
however successful at the elections, will last long ? 
He may privately address his Liberal supporters and 
tell them that he remains a Home Ruler, a Free Trader 
and a Radical Social Reformer; he may send his 
Unionist colleagues a private letter which at least 
leaves them free to believe that their own views about 
Free Trade and Home Rule will shape the Coalition’s 
policy; but, once the overmastering necessity of 
beating Germany is removed, how are the Liberal and 
the Tory temperaments to work in harmony when they 
are confronted by a series of questions involving 
liberty, taxation, the distribution of wealth, the control 
of industry? Quite apart from the difficulty of 
framing legislation, it is morally certain that the cessa- 
tion of war-work will lead to widespread Labour unrest, 
and unless the Government is readier than it seems to 
be to tide over our difficulties, class after class will 
become bitter against it, and all the more bitter because 
it has recently been stampeded into voting for it. We 
cannot foresee a long life for the Coalition, and we think 
the chances are heavily in favour of another election 


next year. 
* * * 


There was no mistaking the tone and temper of the 
700 delegates who on Thursday came up from their 


Trade Unions and other societies to decide the Election © 


Policy of the Labour Party. The local organisations 
had been summoned, without any lead from the Execu- 
tive Committee, to decide whether or not formal notice 
should be given to terminate the Coalition into which 
the party entered for the prosecution of the war. They 
came fresh from contact with their members with their 
minds made up. It was in vain that Mr. Clynes, whose 
personal popularity evoked the warmest welcome 
from the whole meeting, pleaded for a continuance of 
the Coalition until the signature of the definite Treaty 
of Peace, possibly a year hence. The Labour Members 
in Parliament, he said, were anxious to do something, 
not merely to pass resolutions; and he begged to be 
allowed to do something, even in a Ministry which 
had other principles than those they held. There was 
a certain “ horse sense” in the delegates, innocent as 
they mostly were of constitutional principles, which 
led them to prefer the straight course of placing plainly 
before the electorate the straight choice between rival 
policies. This is what they felt to be involved in demo- 
cracy. At whatever immediate cost in loss of seats, the 
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Labour Party as a whole insists on the supreme decision 
being taken by the electorate, instead of by compromises 
and arrangements between the politicians. Those who 
believe in constitutional government cannot but agree 
with them. There can be no political honesty in a 
Coalition between men of diametrically opposed principles 
and policies; and nothing could more effectually pro- 
mote Bolshevism than such a Parliamentary betrayal 
of democracy. The minority of less than 29 per cent. 
of the Conference represented, it is said, the “ block 
votes” of the National Union of General Labourers— 
that of Mr. Clynes—together with those of other 
Labourers’ Unions, and that of the Cotton Weavers. 


* * * 


We remarked last week that Mr. Barnes could not 
possibly remain any longer a member of the Labour 
Party; he anticipated the decision of the Conference 
by resigning of his own initiative. It remains to be 
seen if any of his colleagues (some of whose Unions 
voted on Thursday for their withdrawal) will choose to 
stand by their party rather than by Mr. George and 
Mr. Bonar Law. There are Mr. Clynes, Mr. Roberts, 
Mr. Brace, Mr. Wardle, Mr. Hodge (if anyone still 
regards him as a Labour man), and others. They are 
all at least liable now to have their seats contested by 
official Labour candidates. The Labour Party has 
shown great self-restraint in refraining from trying to 
recall them during the war, subordinating its own views 
as to the merits of the Coalition, and anxious to avoid 
anything which might even look like a failure to realise 
the all-importance of the war. But it would be stulti- 
fying itself now if it continued to regard as anything 
but “* Lloyd George Liberals ’”’ men who have branched 
off so far from their party’s views that the best of them 
imagine they can promote a Labour domestic policy 
with the aid of Mr. George’s plutocrats and Mr. Law's 
Protectionists and anti-Home Rulers, and the worst of 
them are almost undisguisedly so pleased at being 
Ministers that they have forgotten every platform they 
have ever stood on. 


* * * 


The decision of the Government to abolish the Poor 
Law System along with the Boards of Guardians, 
formally announced by Dr. Addison in introducing the 
Ministry of Health Bill, comes unfortunately too late 
to enable any progress to be made with the measure 
in this abruptly truncated Session. Because Mr. Lloyd 
George insists on a General Election before Christmas, 
we shall have, this winter, to fight the form of malaria 
that we call influenza and the culpable homicide at the 
hands of the community itself that we disguise as infant 
mortality, without the systematic reorganisation of our 
Public Health and medical systems that has been for 
two years kept “on the mat” by the War Cabinet. 
The Ministry of Health Bill will now presumably co 
back for enlargement—there will, unfortunately, be 
time enough before so socially useful a measure is at 
all likely to come up again—so as to include the necessary 
reorganisation of the Local Authorities that Dr. Addison 
had been authorised to promise. Meanwhile, we may 
congratulate those ‘who, ten years ago, drafted the 
Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission (for it is, 
in all essentials, to this that the Government is now 
publicly pledged), and those who for years so ener- 
getically expounded it up and down the country, on 
the success of their propagandist efforts. Though they 
got scant attention from the Government of those 
years—it has never been explained why—they converted 
to their scheme not only the social reformers but also 
a large proportion of the responsible administrators 
of our Local Government ; and, aided by the develop- 
ment that they predicted, they have finally converted 
the Local Government Board and the War Cabinet itself. 





THE PEACE TO END WAR 
"TM tained, in the war this journal has main- 


tained, in common with the great majority 

of the British public, that the war would end, 
and that it would be a disaster if it did not end, in the 
surrender of the enemy and a peace imposed by the 
Allies. We have held that a decisive military victory 
over the Germanic Armies was necessary to that end, 
and that nothing save a weakening of our purpose could 
rob us of that end ; and we have always urged that our 
military efforts should be reinforced by a political 
campaign which would accelerate their success. That 
success must, we have always argued, result in the 
immediate break-up of the Hapsburg Empire, and we 
have repeatedly expressed the view that, though a 
German victory would find the Junkers more firmly 
then ever in the saddle, a German defeat would probably 
‘mean a German Revolution. The victory and the 
surrender have been achieved by the indispensable 
means, and their natural results have followed. The 
four years’ agony is over, and it is the business of all of us 
to see to it that never again, so far as human precautions 
can make it certain, should civilisation have to face 
such an ordeal and the human race inflict upon itself 
such horrible sufferings. 

For years now we have all been discussing the probable 
and the ideal terms of peace, and all who have a care 
beyond to-morrow have welcomed their gradual approxi- 
mation. There is no fear now that the Congress which 
ends this war will, as its predecessors have done, ignore 
both the root causes of war and the fundamental 
aspirations of men, both as human beings and as 
members of nations, and barter and bargain with an 
eye solely on dynastic interests, imperialistic ambitions, 
and unstable balances of power. The lesson has been 
learnt. There are still a few territorial considerations 
outstanding, but the doctrines of the “ fourteen points,” 
and for the most part their application to particular 
cases, are now almost universally accepted ; and these 
‘“‘ points’ embody truths, the ignorance or defiance 
of which have been largely responsible for the bloody 
history of past centuries. As a climax we have now 
had a war which has cost perhaps twenty-five million 
of European lives, which has devastated whole coun- 
tries, which has involved an expenditure of tens of 
thousands of millions and an orgy of hate and ferocity 
such as our Continent has not known since the dark 
ages. Its origins were too obvious, its issues too plain, 
to be ignored; and, as we have said, every man who 
goes to the Peace Congress, whatever his temperament 
or his old predilections, goes convinced of the fatal 
results of robbing nationalities of their birthright 
or treating peoples as (Count Hertling recently 
gave new life to the term) pawns. 

We have got rid of the autocracies. After this war 
Europe will no longer know an Emperor who of his own 
personal will can lay it down that his country shall 
not be represented at a Peace Congress at which dis- 
armament is discussed. The three Empires which 
divided Poland and alternately propped and menaced 
each other have gone; the imperial armies, the noble 
military castes, the Ministers who were personal secre- 
taries of their monarchs, have disappeared. Whatever, 
after the interregnum of trouble and uncertainty, 
may take their place, we may be sure that the Govern- 
ments of the future in Eastern and Central Europe will 
not be Governments dominated by men or by castes of 
the old jack-booted, sword-clanking type, and that the 
dynastic illusion has died. Moreover, as a result of 
the war, not only have the mental atmosphere been 
cleared and the romantic militarists and despotic 
dynasties been discredited and deposed, but man 
actual or possible causes of war will have been removed. 
This war is traceable in part to the philosophy and the 
dreams of Germany, but in part also to the existence 
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in Europe of suppressed nationalities which were in 
themselves always hankering for liberty and which 
usually enlisted the sympathy of neighbouring and 
kindred Powers. If the map of the future is drawn as, 
thank God, it seems likely to be drawn, no considerable 
population in Europe will remain under alien rule or be 
denied its natural hopes. Rumania and Italia Irre- 
denta are to be joined to the parent countries; the 
Southern Slavs and the Bohemians have obtained their 
independence ; the crime of the Polish partitions is to 
be undone; Alsace-Lorraine has been wrested from the 
hand of the robber; and even Danish Slesvig, small 
as it is and not a likely cause of conflict, is certain to 
be restored to its rightful owners. But though demo- 
cratic Governments may everywhere be established, and 
though many obvious causes of war may have been 
removed, only deliberate organisation can guarantee 
us against a return to the system of armed camps which 
made the atmosphere so oppressive and lowering before 
1914, and against a political situation which, after the 
present weariness has passed, might again find wars 
arising out of disputes, often quite incommensurately 
small compared with their results. No _ territorial 
readjustments and no local changes in government can 
remove the possibility of disputes, or even the chance 
arrival of greedy and malevolent Cabinets. There will 
still exist questions on which States cannot agree ; 
misunderstandings will still be liable to arise ; national 
sensitiveness and popular passion will not have been 
abolished ; quarrels will still occur in which, under the 
old regime, on both sides the point of national pride or 
national honour will be involved. In the absence of 
new protective machinery there would be nothing to 
prevent and everything to encourage the continuance of 
the old “race in armaments.” Risks to safety must 
still, as far as possible, be eliminated ; no country will 
be willing to have smaller armies and fleets, every 
country will be anxious to have larger armies and 
fleets, than its possible rivals; and with the continu- 
ance of huge armaments there will continue also classes 
who will think it a natural and proper thing to use them, 


and the whole of mankind will continue to inhabit, ! 


and to be hampered in all its efforts after moral and 
social progress by, the old familiar atmosphere of greeds 
and boastings, menaces and fears. The choice is 
perfectly clear and simple. Either we do nothing, or 
nothing genuine, and return to the status quo ante and 
the certainty of a war more hellishly cruel and ruinous 
than any yet known, or we deliberately set ourselves to 
construct machinery which will make public armaments 
and war as antiquated as private armaments and the 
civil feud. 

Before the importance of this “ Peace Aim” all 
other aims, all ambitions and personalities, pale into 
insignificance. It has often been observed that had 
Germany known that England and America would 
come into the war she would never have begun it. The 
contention may be true; though we are unwilling to 
define the limits of the lunacy of the Hohenzollerns 
and their generals. At all events, what we have to 
ensure is that any Power which breaks the peace in 
future will know that in the ensuing war there will be 
no neutrals, that the whole weight, economic and 
military, of the confederate civilised world will be 
thrown into the scales against it. Peace is always the 
interest of the great majority of men and the 
majority of nations, and it is obvious that once we 
have established what, not very felicitously, has 
come to be termed “A League of Nations,” that 
League will become very rapidly cemented and will 
effectively operate. Many questions as to its con- 
stitution and subordinate activities—some of which 
we discuss elsewhere—remain to be settled. But its 


grand aim is the preservation of the peace, and once it 
becomes obvious that it can and will preserve the peace, 
that it can bring instant and overwhelming pressure to 


? 


bear against any would-be breaker of the peace, we 
may be assured that national fears and jealousies will 
progressively decline, and national armaments—beyond 
such as may be deemed necessary as sections of the 
international police—will, having fallen into desuetude, 
disappear. We are masters of our future; and the 
politicians at the forthcoming Congress are our deputies 
in the matter of determining our mastery. Their 
instructions must be unqualified and beyond doubt. 
Should they endeavour to put the world off with a 
makeshift, or fail, through lack of energy, to get beyond 
a tentative stage, they will return to their native coun- 
tries to face the heaviest accusation ever levelled against 
men. They hold the lives of our sons, the happiness of 
our daughters, the whole development of the world, 
in their hands. 


THE LAST HUNDRED DAYS 


HY did the war end so quickly? How is it 
that, whereas Germany was dominant East 
and West down to the middle of July, less 

than four subsequent months reduced her to helpless 
submission ? Before July 15th her chance of final 
victory had faded ; Ludendorff had lost too much time. 
Yet we were still bound to fear for ourselves a terrible 
winter, with our armies perhaps separated at Abbeville, 
and with Paris more or less under bombardment. 
What explains the rapid transformation ? 

The question admits, we believe, of being answered 
with considerable certainty, and for many reasons it is 
desirable that the true answers should be rightly 
apprehended. In the first place the enemy has not been 
reduced by famine. He is hungry, and his hunger has 
told on his civil population; but _he has surrendered 
within three months of harvest, when his grain stocks 
must be far higher than they were last Midsummer. 
He-has been brought low by two factors—military | 
defeat in the field and the collapse of civilian moral. 
Both these deserve to be examined. 

Military defeat meant, in the first place, as we said 
last week, defeat upon the Western front. Whatever 
Mr. Lloyd George may say about “ back doors,” this 
war has been won in Artois and Picardy and Champagne, 
not in Syria or Macedonia. The public still realise too 
imperfectly the stupendous character of that chain of 
victories which carried the French from the Marne and 
the Avre to the Chemin des Dames, and the British 
from the Ancre and the outskirts of Arras to the Siegfried 
and Wotan lines. As little do they appreciate all that 
was implied for the Germans by the instant and total 
failure of their supreme effort against General Gouraud’s 
Army. It was the appalling disaster which these 
battles constituted, and the instant threat which they 
entailed, that compelled the Germans to forfeit the 
strategic advantage of their central position, and to 
give up reinforcing the Turks and Bulgars, because they 
no longer had reinforcements to send. It is no deroga- 
tion to the generalship of Sir Edmund Allenby and 
General Franchet d’Espérey, or to the magnificent 
fighting achievement of the British and Indian troops 
under the one and the Serbian and French troops under 
the other, to say that neither could have reached their 
goals if the Germans had not previously been defeated 
and pinned down on the Western front. The case of 
the Palestinian and Macedonian victories is the same as 
that of the Anglo-Belgian victory in Flanders. King 
Albert displayed admirable generalship, and both the 
armies which he commanded fought splendidly. But 
what made their success possible on such a scale was that 
practically all the German reserves on the Flemish 
front had just been moved to the Cambrai neighbour- 
hood, in order to oppose the continued advance of 
Generals Byng and Rawlinson. 

What has made the process rapid has been its uni- 
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formity. Since the tide turned on July 18th there have 
been few Allied set-backs and no Allied reverses. The 
Second Battle of the Marne redressed the military 
balance, which before was tipped heavily against the 
Allies. The Third Battle of the Somme tipped it 
heavily against the Germans. Since then the enemy has 
never at any time been able to resist successfully on the 
whole of his Western line at once. He brought the 
Americans to a long standstill north of Verdun, and, 
consequentially, checked General Gouraud also. But the 
British armies under Sir Douglas Haig’s .command, 
with the First French Army under General Débeney 
operating on their right, have never been really held up. 
From August 8th down to the very eve of the armistice 
they won an uninterrupted series of victories against 
one of the most central and vital parts of the German 
front ;.and every attempt to stop them, by perpetual 
reinforcements of men, guns and material, proved 
unavailing. The magnitude of this British achievement 
—much the greatest in British military annals—is not 
yet appreciated by the public at home. In a sense it 
decided the war. It broke the back of Germany’s 
military power. . 

Now, how were these Allied victories won ? Primarily 
by a definite tactical superiority, in which the use of 
tanks on a large scale, though not the only factor, was 
the distinguishing feature. The German High Com- 
mand disbelieved (as for a long time did our own) in the 
larger possibilities of tanks. They used them but little 
in their Spring offensive. But on July 18th, and still more 
on August 8th, the improved type of tank was suddenly 
revealed as a marvellous tactical arm, capable of win- 
ning and following up battles on the largest scale. In 
the situation which followed this discovery it was seen 
that the Germans had a negligible quantity of the 
““Open Sesame” weapon, whereas the British, the 
French and the Americans had each some thousands 
of them, either delivered or about to be. The Germans, 
as a German War Minister has stated, at once ordered a 
great number. But they could not be ready till next 
year; and for the autumn of 1918 the Allied tactical 
superiority was assured. Obviously the cue for our com- 
manders was to exploit it to the utmost while it lasted. 

This course was followed, as we know, by Marshal 
Foch with consummate strategie ability. No historian 
of the war will be tempted to underestimate our debt to 
him. He gave the Allied efforts that element of co- 
ordinated strategic purpose which they had hitherto 
lacked, and superadded elements of quick resourceful- 
ness and large planning which were all his own. But 
if we look into history we shall see that very few, if any, 
of the great strategists have won their wars without 
possessing a tactical advantage, which enabled them to 
count normally on winning their battles. Alexander 
and Julius Cesar, Cromwell and Gustavus ‘Adolphus 
and Frederick the Great, Napoleon and Wellington and 
Moltke, are all examples of this rule. And Marshal 
Foch is no exception to it. 

Behind our tactical and strategical superiorities there 
was a third factor, which must be regarded with them 
as sharing in their decisive quality. This was the scale 


and quality of the American reinforcements. The / 


actual military contribution of the American Army 
to the last phase of the war is in danger, perhaps, of 
being underrated, owing to the retardation of the Ameri- 
can advance north of Verdun, which was the only big 
enterprise carried out under entirely American auspices. 
It is not generally realised that the Americans have for 
some months held the whole front from the Argonne to 
Belfort. Again, while we have heard of the exploits 
of American divisions brigaded with French or British 
on fronts of attack, we may not all appreciate the equally 
vital service which they rendered by holding quiet 
sectors of front for us. But for this it would have been 
impossible during the summer to take out of the line 
train for the autumn offensive those British and 


an 





French troops by whose trained and specialised skill 
the campaign has eventually been won. 

Let us turn now to the collapse of enemy moral. 
Privations and war losses of every kind had taxed it to 
the utmost before the defeats began. Last summer an 
informant with exceptional knowledge of the conditions 
in the German Baltic cities told us that the moral there 
was “ like a bow stretched to the utmost—almost any 
fresh strainjmust break it.” The recent outbreaks at 
Kiel and elsewhere show that he knew what he was 
talking about. But we may trace stages in the collapse. 
First the disappearance before the end of September of 
any hope in a German victory. Next the prostration 
of Turkey and capitulation of Bulgaria, opening up 
Austria-Hungary to invasion. Lastly, the capitulation 
of Austria-Hungary, opening up Germany to invasion. 
Concurrently with all these later stages there was the 
influence of another solvent, President Wilson’s diplo- 
macy. Once the prospect of a “ German peace” had 
vanished, every German had to ask himself how best 
to cut the nation’s losses. The militarist answer would 
be to rally on the fronts, threaten a protracted defence, 
and haggle for terms with enemies who otherwise would 
destroy Germany. Mr. Wilson’s Notes countered this 
doctrine by proclaiming that the terms which Germany 
obtained would depend, not on how long she resisted, 
but on whether or not she dethroned autocracy. Once 
the German governing class had admitted that there 
was substance in this by starting and parading some 
reforms, the German people did not take long to see 
whither the logic of the situation led. It is possible 
that Russian Bolshevik influences contributed some- 
thing in the same direction. But for the present the 
details of the political change of heart—as also, it 
must be confessed, its reality and permanence—are still 
very much in the realm of guessing. We cannot gauge 
them as we can gauge the influences in the military 
change ; we can see them at work, but as yet without 
accurate indications of their relative importance. We 
can, however, say with certainty that they materially 
hastened the ending of the war. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


I.—ITS MAKING AND POLITICAL WORK. 


OLITICALLY, the League of Nations, we have 
Pp often been told, will be the pivot of the peace, 
and it is important that people should realise 
what this means.now that we stand upon the brink, 
about to plunge into the still, cold waters of a Peace 
Conference. What is meant by this prophecy is that the 
terms of peace, not only between belligerents, but also 
between Allies, must depend very largely upon’ whether 
the guarantees of a League are polite fictions or hard realities. 
We shall give only one example, but a significant one. The 
peace of Eastern Europe will in the future depend to no 
small degree upon whether the rapprochement between the 
Italians and the Southern Slavs which began at the Rome 
Congress is developed and deepened. Upon that develop- 
ment and deepening depends again the whole question of 
the settlement of the Eastern shore of the Adriatic. The 
demands of Italy in that settlement will again depend upon 
whether the future seems to her to be guaranteed as a future 
of peace by the League of Nations, or whether she must 
look to her own right hand alone to protect her from any 
sudden blow constantly threatening in a world of anarchic 
chaos. Thus we have here a whole chain of dependent 
hypotheses about the Peace settlement, all issuing from 
the two great hypotheses—anarchic individualism or a 
League of Nations? 
The question, then, of how and when and in what form 
this League is to be made will dominate the Peace 
Conference and settlement. From the political side the 
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main outlines of the form which such a League and its organs 
must take are now accepted with some unanimity. They 
were worked out in these columns nearly three and a-half 
years ago, at a time when the greater part of the world 
still regarded such an ideal and system as a hobby suitable 
for cranks and lunatic asylums. Our readers will remember 
that the Supplements in which we explored the ground 
for a League of Nations were called by us “‘ Suggestions 
for the Prevention of War.’ We still believe that the 
chief point in the League is indicated in that title. In 
the most vital of senses we shall not have won this war 
unless the approaching Peace Conference never for a moment 
forgets that it is a ‘‘ Conference for the Prevention of War,” 
and that its chief instrument must be the League of Nations. 
The League must establish the general conditions for a 
permanent peace. To perform this work it must be 
endowed by the Conference with vital organs through which 
it can act as a pacificator and as a creative foree upon the 
troubled world of peoples, States, and nations. It must 
have a Conference or a Council, the embryo of a world 
parliament, through which the close-knit unity of the 
modern world may issue in general rules or laws for the 
peaceful and progressive ordering of international relations. 
It must be given other organs of law and justice, tribunals 
or courts, through which the world may pronounce judgment 
in such disputes as will inevitably arise in the happiest 
family of the most pacific nations. It must be linked 
together by some kind of an executive organ which, in 
moments of strain and crisis, will be called upon to act in 
the name of, and even to compel obedience to, the world 
of nations. 

We put the question of the creation of these organs for 
the League in the forefront because we believe them to be 
of the utmost importance. They will be the outward and 
visible sign of the new order of international society. Most 
men find it difficult to live for any length of time entirely 
in the invisible world of memory and ideals and aspirations ; 
they require material signposts along their road to peace 
and to civilisation, and even perhaps someone who at 
intervals will interrupt them in the feast of their daily lives 
and cry: ‘‘ Remember the Great War.” We want these 
permanent councils and conferences and courts to be such 
signposts and voices, and when men, as they will, have 
more than half forgotten the lesson of July, 1914, and 
clouds begin to darken the doors of the Foreign Offices, 
and lightning flashes from the newspaper offices, and the 
rumble of the war drum and the voice of the bellicose 
is heard through the darkness, then we want sane men to be 
in a position to say: ‘‘ Excuse me, but the Romanoffs 
and the Hapsburgs and the Hohenzollerns have departed ; 
this really isn’t July, 1914; kindly turn that handle and 
step into the Council Chamber of the League of Nations.” 

It is essential, therefore, that the League should be 
formed not in pious aspirations embodied in international 
conventions and the filmiest haze of diplomatic language, 
but very concretely in details. Agreement upon these 
details may, quite probably, not be reached without 
considerable discussion and difficulty. This fact will have 
a bearing upon the question of how, and when, and in 
what form the League is to be made. The “ indispensable 
instrumentality ” for a peace of impartial justice, said 
President Wilson, ‘‘ is a League of Nations formed under 
covenants that will be inefficacious without such an instru- 
mentality by which the peace of the world can be 
guaranteed. And as I see it, the constitution of that 
League of Nations and the clear definition of its objects 
must be a part, in a sense the most essential part, of the 
settlement itself.... It is not likely that it could be formed 
after the settlement. It is necessary to guarantee the 
peace ; and the peace cannot be guaranteed as an after- 
thought.”’ Here the President, it will be observed, deals 
with another aspect of the League, an aspect which has been 
to some extent neglected by people in this country. The 
League is not merely to prevent wars by providing the 


foundations of international Government, the machinery 
for regulating the relations of States in accordance with 
law and justice; it is to guarantee the peace. In other 
words, the League is to guarantee not only the peace, 
but peace. The question of the League’s guarantees is 
different from that of the formal constitution of the League 
as an organ of international Government. It is one of 
immense importance and difficulty. Not only the peace 
but the whole form and future of the League itself must 
depend upon it. For instance, is the League to guarantee 
the territorial integrity of each of its members; is it to 
guarantee the independence of its members? Is it 
to guarantee the “cultural” rights of national minorities, 
or the rights of undeveloped races, or the Open Door, 
or economic equality, or economic rights of way, or the 
Freedom of the Seas, or the limitation of armaments ? 
Until these questions are answered, it will be impossible 
to say what the terms of the settlement should be, or whether 
in fact the League can guarantee them; or, finally, what 
form the League should take. 

There are, therefore, with regard to the League, two 
different questions calling for immediate thought and 
solution. The Peace Conference will have to determine 
what are to be the guarantees of the League, the rights 
and obligations which it accords to, and imposes upon, 
its members. This will be the Magna Charta of Nations. 
It will be the foundation, the “indispensable instru- 
mentality,” of the peace and of peace. It will lay down, 
among other rights and obligations, those which concern 
the making of war and the pacific settlement of international 
disputes. But when the Magna Charta is agreed upon 
and drafted, there will remain the task of creating the 
actual constitution and organs of the League. The 
second task is hardly less important than the first, but 
necessarily the detailed form of the League will depend 
upon the rights which it is going to guarantee and the 
obligations which it is going to impose. 

There has been very little evidence of any clear thinking 
or understanding among the statesmen actually in power 
of problems connected with the League. Only President 
Wilson has seemed to grasp either its possibilities or its 
implications. It is to be hoped, however, that the statesmen 
of the Entente will go to the Conference with a clear apprecia- 
tion of the two aspects of the question which we have here 
dealt with. They have an important connection with the 
means and the methods of making the peace. The 
Preliminaries of Peace,in the technical sense, have already 
been settled ; they are President Wilson’s fourteen points 
as amended by the Allies. The actual Conference, when 
it meets, will proceed to work out the terms of settlement 
in accordance with those fourteen points. It is probable 
that again the Conference will, in fact, only be able to 
sketch the general outlines of the terms of settlement, and 
that the filling-in of this outline will be left to a number 
of international commissions. Now, in so far as the League 
of Nations is concerned, the Conference, if it is to be effective, 
should proceed at once to determine only its general outlines — 
in other words, to lay down what are to be the League's 
guarantees, the rights and the obligations of its members. 
Only by doing this will it convert the League into an 
‘ indispensable instrumentality ” of the peace. The formal 
Constitution of the League as it will work in times of peace 
should not be touched at this stage of the Conference. 
The task of working out the details of its constitution, of 
endowing it with limbs and organs, should be remitted to 
an International Commission. 


II,—ITS ECONOMIC FUNCTIONS. 

Nothing is more noteworthy than the manner in which 
the statesmen are nowadays finding their acts and 
their arrangements constrained, in ways that they hardly 
understand, by the pressure of public opinion. That 
anything in the nature of a League of Nations should be 
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established at all, as part of the terms of settlement 
of the war now happily concluded, hardly entered the 
minds of the Cabinets of Italy, of France, or even of the 
United Kingdom a year ago. Now they realise that this 
creation of—to use the pregnant words of the Fabian 
Society*—a Supernational Authority, involving the aban- 
donment of the conception of absolute sovereignty, by the 
Peace Congress, which must make it an essential part of 
the Treaty of Peace itself, has become an international 
necessity. There is, however, still a certain amount of hesi- 
tation in the diplomatic mind as to the functions to be, from 
the outset, undertaken by the League of Nations. Mr. 
Hughes, as we see, has started back in alarm from the very 
idea of the Australian Commonwealth, which aspires to have 
an influence on the affairs of all the world, finding itself in 
return deprived of the freedom of the wild ass in having 
just whatever aggressive and discriminatory customs tariff 
in which it may from time to time choose to indulge. 

The problems of a denuded and dislocated Europe, in the 
midst of a world-shortage of foodstuffs, of shipping tonnage, 
of coal and of various essential raw materials will constrain 
even the most sceptical members of the Peace Congress, as 
soon as that august assembly meets, to believe that some 
sort of international regulation is, from the outset, indis- 
pensable. Even the Allied Governments, in settling with 
Germany the conditions of the armistice, have had to con- 
template the necessity of an international reviciualling of 
seventy millions of people. The unconditional surrender of 
Austro-Hungary, with its starving population of fifty mil- 
lions, actually makes the situation, in respect of foodstuffs, 
for the moment more serious for the Allied Nations. The 
condition of ten or fifteen millions of people in Congress 
Poland, of an undefined number in Armenia and Syria—to 
say nothing of Belgium on the one hand, and large parts of 
Russia on the other, and the millions of prisoners between 
Ghent and Riga, does not bear thinking about; it yet 
must necessarily be a matter of the most serious concern to 
those responsible for the resettlement of Europe on an 
orderly basis. The restarting of the population in employ- 
ment is, in the world-scarcity of raw materials, no less 
lengthy and complicated a process than the daily provision 
of food. The Commission Internationale de Ravitaillement, 
which is now regulating so large a proportion of the supplies 
of the Allied Nations, must inevitably be expanded, in one 
or other form, to include practically all Europe. 

These, it will be said, are only temporary difficulties, for 
which some form of transitional international organisation 
is plainly required, but which need not necessarily trouble 
the new Supernational Authority. The trouble is, however, 
not so entirely transient. It was one of the most important 
conclusions of the Inter-Allied Labour and Socialist Con- 
ference of February last? that ‘‘ to make the world safe for 
Democracy involves much more than the prevention of war, 
either military or economic.” We may think the Con- 
ference unduly suspicious when it went on to say that “ it 
will be a device of the capitalist interests to pretend that 
the Treaty of Peace need concern itself only with the cessa- 
tion of the struggles of the armed forces and with any neces- 
sary territorial arrangements.” But, certainly, the Govern- 
ments may count on a widespread Labour revolt should the 
diplomatists stop at such a point. The Inter-Allied Labour 
and Socialist Conference showed a prescience that, remem- 
bering what our statesmen are, we hesitate to describe as 
statesmanlike : 

The Conference insists that, in view of the probable world-wide 
shortage, after the War, of exportable foodstuffs and raw materials, 
and of merchant shipping, it is imperative, in order to prevent the 
most serious hardships, and even possible famine, in one country 
or another, that systematic arrangements should be made on an 
international basis, for the allocation and conveyance of the available 


* International Government. By L. 8. Woolf. Fabian Bookshop, 
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exportable surpluses of these commodities to the different countries, 
in proportion, not to their purchasing powers, but to their several 
pressing needs; and that, within each country, the Government 
must for some time maintain its control of the most indispensable 
commodities, in order to secure their appropriation, not in a com- 
petitive market mainly to the richer classes in proportion to their 
means, but, systematically, to meet the most urgent needs of the 
whole community on the principle of ‘‘no cake for anyone until all 
have bread.” 


These words have, since last February, been echoing round 
the world, in every working-class organisation of every 
country. The League of Nations will find its work cut out 
for it, from its very beginning, in the economic sphere. 

Nor does this systematic control of the exportable sur- 
pluses of the various countries, in order to ensure that there 
shall not be, on the part of any country whatsoever, any 
economic boycott, or other insidious aggression that may 
endanger either peace or good order, exhaust the economic 
sphere of the world league, for which President 
Wilson and the Labour and Socialist Parties of the Allied 
Nations have secured the support of the public opinion of 
the'world. We have passed out of the era when the Embas- 
sies and Foreign Offices of the several Powers could regard 
themselves as concerned only with the matters interesting 
the dynasties or the landed aristocracies. One of the first 
things to be considered by the League of Nations must 
necessarily be—to quote again the conclusions of the Inter- 
Allied Labour and Socialist Conference—*‘ the need for an 
international agreement for the enforcement in all countries 
of the legislation on factory conditions, a maximum eight- 
hours day, the prevention of ‘ sweating’ and unhealthy 
trades necessary to protect the workers against exploitation 
and oppression, and the prohibition of night-work for 
women.” Let it be counted for righteousness to the German 
Government, which has now been replaced by politicians of 
more advanced views, that Prince Max was the first states- 
man to adopt this proposal for his own country, and to inti- 
mate to the Cabinets of the Allied Nations that Germany 
was prepared to make it one of the bases of the new inter- 
national order. The representatives of the German Govern- 
ment at the Peace Congress, and presently in the assemblies 
of the League of Nations, will certainly not let the subject 
drop. It will hardly do, in face of a practically unanimous 
working-class opinion throughout the world, for the repre- 
sentatives of the Cabinets of the Allied Nations to object 
to the subject forming any part of the sphere of the League 
of Nations. Nor is the matter one of merely transient im- 
portance. Industrial legislation of this sort is, by its very 
nature, progressive ; and however energetic and enlightened 
may be the Peace Congress, however enterprising may prove 
to be, in its first year, the Legislative Assembly of the 
League of Nations, it is plain that, in the gradual develop- 
ment of the international factory code, with all its sub- 
sidiary implications in the prevention of unemployment, the 
Supernational Authority has a task that will keep its Com- 
missions and Councils employed for a whole generation. 

It may be worth constdering, in this connection, where the 
League of Nations will have its capital ; where its secretariat 
will reside and have its steadily expanding offices ; where it 
will hold the regular sessions of the International High 
Court; and where the International Legislative Council 
will meet. Let us not rashly conclude that Brussels or the 
Hague, Berne or Washington will meet all the requirements. 
What the Peace Congress will be considering, and what the 
Treaty of Peace will set going, will be no mere “ World 
Congress” or series of disconnected conferences on par- 
ticular points, but, by the very nature of the case, a Super- 
national Authority, which it would be both inconvenient and 
incongruous, both invidious and perilous, to place within the 
jurisdiction of any one of the Governments by which it will 
be constituted, or to make subject to the police and domestic 
regulations of any one nation. How can the International 
High Court maintain its reputation for dignity and impar- 
tiality if it has to hold its august sittings within the police 
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and criminal jurisdiction, and, so to speak, under the 
machine-guns of one of the Governments which may, at any 
moment, be a litigant before it ? The creation of an entirely 
independent District of Columbia, not subject to any of the 
Constituent States, was one of the most successful devices 
of the founders of the American Constitution. The League 
of Nations that the world is about to establish ought, if it is 
to be anything more than the ropes of sand in which diplo- 
matists have hitherto delighted, to have its own District of 
Columbia, with its own metropolitan city, independent of 
any other jurisdiction, free from the suspicion of police or 
economic pressure by any of its constituent units, conve- 
niently easy of access from them all, on the borders of the 
sea which has become the world’s greatest highway ; and, 
last but not least, under climatic conditions making for com- 
posure rather than for nervous excitement. One of the most 
serious problems of the Peace Congress will be how to secure 
a genuine and permanently effective neutralisation of Con- 
stantinople and the Dardanelles, and how to remove, once 
for all, out of reach of the ambitions of all the neighbouring 
nationalities this city which has itself, so far as the inhabi- 
tants are concerned, next to no nationality at all. Why not 
make it the District of Columbia of the Supernational 
Authority ? 


THE FUTURE OF GERMANY 


HROUGH the fragmentary disclosures of what is 
happening in Germany which come to us during 
these changeful days one gets the impression 

of general deliquescence. The impression is probably 
deceptive. Beneath the surge of revolution large parts 
of the old strong framework of German society and the 
German State, one may believe, are there still. It does 
not seem likely, unless want of food should produce absolute 
madness in great masses of men, that the phenomena of 
Russian Bolshevism will be reproduced in Germany. Not 
so much the German disposition for discipline, though that 
counts for a good deal, as the much higher level of popular 
education makes it unlikely that there could be a general 
attack of the unlettered on the educated, as such. One 
has to remember what large numbers of the German workers 
have been firmly organised in the great Trade Unions, 
which have provided not only for better material conditions, 
but for the dissemination of a popular culture. The 
German Social Democrat Press stood above the average 
level of the Socialist and Labour Press of any other country 
for width of interests and literary and scientific erudition. 
It seems fairly safe to predict that Germany will pass 
through the present confusions to a new social order which 
will make a better life possible for the bulk of the German 
people than they could have under the old crowned 
bureaucracy. 

Whatever future is ultimately in store for Germany, 
the more immediate future at any rate must be in large 
part determined by the decisions taken during the next 
year by the Allied peoples and the United States. The 
German people will still be a considerable factor in the 
world. It would have seemed very strange to us five years 
ago had any prophet been able to tell us that this people 
would at a near date be lying prostrate, bleeding, convulsed, 
unable to refuse any conditions we might wish to impose 
upon it. Perhaps because our effective memories are short, 
and the events of the last five years have shut out everything 
else, this seems to us merely a cause for gratulation. But 
if we could transport ourselves in thought to those far-off 
times “‘ before the war,” such a breaking down of the 
German people might seem to us an immense tragedy. 
After all, it is not really during the last five years only 
that we have had dealings with the Germans. For hundreds 
of years the English and the German people have rubbed 


along side by side in the world. Many Englishmen disliked 
the Germans; they alleged that the Germans had certain 
unpleasant or ridiculous faults; but, then, Englishmen 
were apt to dislike any foreigners. Others of our fathers 
had a great respect for the Germans ; German philosophy, 
or German learning, or German music, or the romance of 
oid Germany had stood for a great deal in their lives, If 
anyone in those days said that Germany was his “ spiritual 
home,” another man might think his taste an odd one ; 
but no odium attached to the avowal. In all those hundreds 
of years Englishmen never discovered that Germans were 
not human beings, but devils. Our experience of the last 
four years and a half, we are told, wipes out the experience 
of all former centuries. 

Of course, if the Germans really are devils, there is nothing 
for it except that the human inhabitants of the earth should 
wall them in, as far as possible, upon their native territory, 
crush them down by superior force, and exclude them from 
all human leagues and associations. But the hypothesis 
that they are devils has a good deal against it. It is 
founded, as has been said, upon the experience of four 
and a half years, and has against 1t the experience of 
centuries. 

A presumption is also raised against it by the fact that 
assertions of it, as anyone may observe, regularly run into 
ranting and a flourish of strong words and are accompanied 
by marks of a poor, crass quality of intelligence. Unfor- 
tunately, it seems certain that the Germans are not devils, 
but men; unfortunately, we say, because they have done 
devilish things, and they show us of what the human 
nature, which we share with them, is capable. There is 
a solidarity of the human race which makes the moral 
aberration of any part of it the shame of all. 

The alternative hypothesis about the Germans is that 
an evil temper had become rife amongst them—each kind 
of human temperament with its special capacity for certain 
virtues having its special liability to certain perversions— 
and had deadened in numbers of them those feelings and 
perceptions which ordinarily hold men back from horrible 
and vile actions such as have been committed during these 
last four years and a half by Germans; that in numbers of 
other Germans in whom those feelings were still alive, a 
vicious theory of the State or a tendency to see the facts 
only as they wished to see them, or only as they were 
officially represented, made them countenance, or even 
applaud, things which, had the true facts been visibly 
present to their eyes, they would have abhorred. To throw 
all Germans together as an indiscriminate mass—“ the 
Germans *’—and characterise them wholesale is to show 
either that one has not taken the trouble to study the 
revelations of German mind and character during the years 
of war or that one has been endowed by Nature with a 
low power of perception. Even amongst the stories which 
have appeared in our Press there have been cases of 
fine behaviour on the part of Germans. Side by side 
with stories of disgusting brutality to wounded and 
prisoners there have been many stories of wounded Germans 
crawling, at their own peril, to our lines to bring in our 
wounded and then crawling back again; and in the 
narrative of Mr. Banks, published on November 6th in the 
Times, one might observe that whilst he had to tell of the 
callous neglect of wounded prisoners, he also told of a 
German soldier who gave up to him his own sleeping-bag. 

The great practical difference between this hypothesis 
and the hypothesis that the Germans are devils is that 
whilst in the case of devils there is presumably no possibility 
of their ever being different from what they are, it is possible 
for human malefactors to come to a better mind (at least 
that is the Christian theory), and it is possible for obstinately 
deluded men to recognise that they have made a mistake. 
The future of Germany, it is plain, must largely turn upon 
the attitude the Germans ultimately, as a people, take up to 
all the things done in their name during the last four years 
and a half. It had become quite plain, even before the 
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outbreak of revolution, that the shattering events of this 
autumn had produced a profound and agonising revulsion in 
the German mind. No doubt, just as it is possible stupidly 
to refuse’ to believe this, it is also possible to be precipitate 
in taking this change for all we should like it to be. That 
they recognise the huge mistake, the huge miscalculation 
of forces, made by their rulers, that they regret bitterly 
having believed and trusted those rulers, does not, of course, 
necessarily imply any moral change. The perception of 
the mistake is not a matter of moral valuation, but of 
sensible experience. But they themselves declare that 
they have done more than this. It is common now 
apparently for Germans to say that the whole outlook of 
life which characterised “the great majority” of the 
educated class, with its philosophy,of world-power, was 
not only unfortunate in its consequences, but wrong. 
The Catholic politician, Erzberger, who led the delegation 
to Marshal Foch, has recently written a book to prove 
that Belgium was completely innocent of all the charges 
by which the German Government sought to justify the 
invasion, and the book has been referred to with approval 
by the Socialist Scheidemann. All that was said in foreign 
countries about German militarism is admitted by those 
who have now come to the top in Germany to have been 
true. Only they claim that it is true no longer; that they 
have renounced the old Government and all its works. 
It may, however, be questioned whether any but a very 
small section of the German people would yet admit that 
their conduct of the war had been characterised by devilish 
cruelty and spite, that their behaviour to prisoners had been 
in a large number of cases too vile for words. Probably 
most good Germans still think that all these things are only 
part of the enemy’s campaign of lies. Yet one may expect 
that even as to these things the scales will fall from their 
eyes before long. Their faith in the official presentment 
of things, once so implicit, has been destroyed. Having 
discovered that they were systematically deceived as to 
the power of the enemy and the situation of Germany, they 
can hardly help also suspecting that behind the moving 
and heroic legend of the war, as originally presented, the 
truth may have been horrible after all. We must also 
remember that numbers of witnesses who have hitherto 
had to keep silence will now be able to speak. There will be 

more little bits of evidence coming in, such as that furnished 

by the Swede, Gésta af Geijerstam, in a book recently 
reviewed by the Times. When in the Finnish Legion he 

had a conversation with a German cadet, and expressed 

indignation at the “ calumnies ” spread by the Allies about 

German atrocities in Belgium. ‘ His companion laughed 
bitterly. ‘ Ack, kamerad. Ich war dabei. It was all 
true, I am sorry to say—and much more, much more 

besides. I saw things done. Women, children— 
monstrous, monstrous!’ ’’—(T'imes Literary Supplement 
for August 22nd, 1918.) 

It is by no means impossible that the new Germany 
will declare its detestation of the abominable things done 
in this war by Germans in language no less strong than we 
now use, and will throw the blame for them upon the old 
Government. Nor need we doubt that with many Germans 
in days to come such language will be sincere. 

Of course, however much other nations may desire to let 
bygones be bygones, if a new Germany arises which honestly 
repudiates the Germany of these latter years, the new 
Germany must in various ways bear the burden of the old. 
Even if the other nations abstain, as would be not so much 
magnanimous as politic, from imposing upon Germany any 
penal indemnities, the bill for the actual damage done by 
Germans on land and sea to non-combatants will take 
probably more than a generation to pay. And if the other 
nations did not insist that this bill should be paid by the 
German people, there would be in that no magnanimity ; 
there would only be gross injustice to Belgium and France. 
For the bill for restoration has got to be paid by someone, 
and if it were paid by Belgium and France it would mean 


that the German nation had actually profited by the tiger 
spring of 1914, in consequence of which the war has been 
fought on French and Belgian, and not on German, soil. 

Another consequence of the revelation of German character 
in these years is that the other nations, however much they 
may abstain from measures which would put the new 
Germany at an unfair disadvantage in the world markets, 
may well refuse to allow Germans to bear rule over any 
weaker races, till the new Germany has given proof, not 
only by its declarations, but by its actions over a sufficient 
period of time, that the spirit and methods of German rule 
would be wholly different from what they were before the 
war. We cannot, as a matter of fact, expect confidence 
on either side to spring up in virtue of any verbal aflir- 
mations ; it can only be gradually generated by the actions 
of the other side. If in time we discover that the behaviour 
of Germans under the new conditions has really changed, 
the question of admitting them (if they still wish to be 
admitted) to a share in administering the backward parts 
of the earth will be a very different one. Similarly, if the 
Germans accuse us to-day of wishing to take away their old 
colonies, simply that our own capitalists may exploit them, 
our verbal denials are not likely to make much impression 
upon them. Butitis possible 1or us to deal in such a manner 
with these lands that such a charge will become ridiculous. 

The most serious consequence of these years to Germany 
will be the loss of so large a part of its potential fathers of 
families. The German birth-rate has shown of late an 
alarming decline, and with the losses of the war in addition 
there is not likely to be any fresh increase of the population 
in the near future. But if, as seems certain, the new Ger- 
many will include the Austrian Germans in one federation, 
Germany will still be, apart from Russia, the largest State 
of the European Continent. 


PUNISHING THE CRIMINALS 


ANY people feel that a precedent should be set 
with the end of the German War, and that some 
measure of punishment should be meted out, not 

to the conquered as such, but to the criminals among the 
conquered. They would like to make it clear to the per- 
petrators of some of the grosser crimes of the war that 
even in war-time there is a limit to the rights of murder, 
cruelty and plunder. Certainly no decent man wants to 
end this war of justice in the spirit of the old wars. Hitherto 
men have fought for the most part for the spoils of victory 
and woe to the vanquished. It was for the old-fashioned 
spoils of victory that the Kaiser let loose on the world the 
war that has just ended. The Allies, on the other hand, 
entered the war—at least the democracies among them 
did—in the spirit of men who regarded with contempt 
any fruits of victory save simple justice. They fought, not 
as mercenaries in love with loot, but as the statesmen of 
a new world in which nations would seek not self-aggrandise- 
ment, but the common benefit of mankind. They fought in 
order to establish the principle that there is not only a law 
of the State, but a law of the human race. Their object 
may be said to have been in the name of this world law 
to bring a criminal state to justice. The war was a police- 
man’s war, in which every Allied nation was enrolled as a 
special constable. This may seem to detract from the 
dignity of the war, because we are not accustomed to think 
of special constables as idealists and heroes. Idealism and 
heroism, however, are merely a matter of the spirit in 
which men do their job. And undoubtedly the Allies 
were as heroic, knightly and idealistic policemen as ever 
drove good conduct into the evilly-disposed with a trun- 
cheon. They were policemen with a special mission to 
suppress bullying, and, now that the bullies have been 
caught and handcuffed, the question that remains to be 
settled is what is to be done with them. 
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There are in every country base spirits who hate bullying 
only when it is done by an enemy, and whose single-minded 
policy it is to bully the bullies and anyone else who has a 
neck to be trodden on. This is the ancient policy of vin- 
dictiveness, and was discredited even before the birth of 
that Christ who was so unceremoniously bundled out of the 
House of Commons the other day by an Ulster Member. 
Vindictiveness is, we do not deny, a perfectly natural 
emotion. There are prominent politicians whom some of 
us—even on Sundays when the church bells are ringing 
—would like to see drowned in boiling ginger ale or carried 
off and eaten by eagles on the ledge of a high mountain in 
Tchecho-Slovatkia. We all now and then indulge in a 
morning hate. It does us no harm so long as we do not do 
it on purpose. Most of us learn early in life, however, 
that a passing whiff of vindictiveness is one thing and a 
deliberate act of vindictiveness quite another. When one 
reads history one discovers that vindictiveness is one of 
those things of which man is often guilty, but which the 
memory of man never forgives. There is no praise in 
history for any but the magnanimous. History is the 
record of mean-minded men who said at every crisis, ‘ This 
is no time for magnanimity,” and of great-minded men who 
refused to listen to them. From Alexander of Macedon to 
Oliver Cromwell there is no great man who has defenders 
unless he has spared where he might have slain. Alexander, 
no doubt, was in many respects worse than the Prussians 
if we judge him by modern standards, but Darius’s eunuch 
was able to say of him with truth: ‘‘ Alexander is as gentle 
after victory as he is terrible in the field.” At the outset 
of his career he stained his name with that famous massacre 
of the Thebans in the course of which the one shining feature 
was the honour he paid to the family of Pindar. But he 
repented of the massacre as he repented of the murder 
of Clitus, and “ his remorse had such influence on his temper 
as to make him ever after less rigorous to others.” He 
might have been warning his favourites against cruelty as 
well as against effeminacy when he said to them in Persia : 
“ Have you still to learn that the end and perfection of our 
victories is to avoid the vices and infirmities of those who 
subdue?” As for Cromwell, surely the finest sentence 
that was ever written on him was written by an enemy, 
Clarendon, who declared: ‘‘ He was not a man of blood,” 
and said that “it was confidently reported that in the 
Council of Officers it was more than once proposed that 
there might be a general massacre of all the royal party, 
as the only expedient to secure the government, but Crom- 
well would never consent to it.” But we need not go to 
history for arguments against the spirit of vindictiveness. 
Anyone who has lived in England during the war just ended 
must have again and again been conscious how noble was 
the spectacle of a people which, in spite of many temptations 
and the incitements of a street-corner Press, has known 
how to treat its enemies with both justice and magnanimity. 
England has increased her fame during the last four years 
because she has treated the German prisoners in her power 
in the old magnanimous way, and has permitted Mr. Bot- 
tomley, Mr. Maxse, and the Evening News to utter ignoble 
things, but not to compass them. 

Clearly, in discussing whether certain notorious Germans 
are now to be punished for certain notorious crimes, the 
best sort of Englishmen are not moved by the spirit of 
vindictiveness. If they were, it would be better that all 
the arch-criminals of the war should go unpunished than 
that the English nation should waste its soul on so indecent 
a lust as revenge. What many persons would like to see, 


however, is such an example made that even the wickedest 
of men will realise till the end of history that the man 
responsible for the shooting of the hostages at Aerschot 
or the inhuman treatment of the prisoners at Wittenberg 
is a moral outcast and a degraded being. They would like 
to see something done so dramatically memorable that in 
the event of a future war—which God forbid !—wrong- 


doers in power would hesitate before they trampled on the 
great law of the human race, which remains sacred and 
supreme even when the world becomes a slaughter-house. 
There are some people, we know, who dismiss the idea 
that one can lay one’s hand on any arch-criminals in 
Germany. All Germans, they say, are arch-criminals. 
All Germans did exactly as they were told, and cheered 
each other for doing it. We doubt if any intelligent soldier 
will take this view. Soldiers do not greatly blame other 
soldiers, who merely obey their orders. He is an excep- 
tional soldier in any army who does not do whatever he 
is told, and all soldiers know this. We had an instance 
of the strictness of military discipline near enough home 
in the present war, when neither the officers nor the private 
soldiers under Captain Bowen-Colthurst questioned his 
right to murder Mr. Sheehey-Skeflington and the other 
defenceless prisoners in his hands. Hence in war-time 
we think it necessary to distinguish between those who 
plan and order crimes and those who are only obedient 
instruments. Unluckily, even this does not bring us 
much nearer a solution of the punishment question. For 
opinion is greatly divided among the intelligent as to what 
constitutes a crime in war-time. Was.it a crime, for instance, 
to send Zeppelins to raid London? Most people in this 
country hold that it was, but a few hgh authorities on 
aerial warfare, such as Lord Montagu of Beaulieu and 
Mr. Lanchester, take the view that London—with its 
railways, Government buildings, and factories—is a fortified 
town “within the meaning of the Act,” and that the 
Germans had always a perfect right to raid it. Again, 
was the murder of Miss Cavell acrime ? Morally, it certainly 
was, and no good man would have ordered it. But we have 
heard it argued by others than pro-Germans that, though 
to shoot Miss Cavell was a moral outrage, she had nevertheless 
put herself technically in the power of her judges. Keeling, 
in one of his letters from the trenches, says that he can 
quite see the German point of view in regard both to Miss 
Cavell and Captain Fryatt. Keeling was undoubtedly 
exceptional in this matter, but the fact that a patriotic 
Englishman who gave his life for his country could take 
this view is evidence how difficult it will be to decide which 
of the great crimes of the war call for marked punishment. 

For ourselves, we hold that, while nearly all the other 
crimes of the war can be shaded off into the debatable 
land between vice and virtue, there are two crimes, or 
rather groups of crimes, which are unforgettably wicked— 
the murders of the hostages in Belgium in the first year of 
the war, and the cruel treatment of the prisoners both at the 
front and in some of the camps again and again during the 
past four years. Such things might have been forgiven in 
a barbarous enemy; had they been few aBd far between 
they might have been forgiven in any enemy, for war is 
a brief madness, and in the course of it any nation may 
“see red” for a moment and do barbarous things. But 
the German crimes particularly horrify us because they 
seem ,to be the result of a settled policy on the part 
of a civilised people to betray civilisation. He who 
was guilty of ordering these crimes, whether the Kaiser 
or Ludendorff or some lesser man, might fairly be brought 
(in no mere rhetorical sense) before the bar of humanity, 
and, if his guilt could be established before an impartial 
tribunal, it would be but justice that his sword should be 
broken and he should be publicly degraded like a soldier 
who has dishonoured his uniform. Such a tribunal, we 
realise, would not be easy to secure, but it ought not to be 
entirely beyond the wit of man to bring it together. 

There is, we think, a great deal to be said for shame 
as a punishment rather than hanging or shooting. Most 
people will feel that enough blood has now been shed, 
and no sane man will wish to erect a gallows just outside the 
gates of the new world. Besides, to do them justice, we 
believe that some of the perpetrators of the most ruflianly 
crimes of the war have little fear of death. Obviously, 
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the submarine commanders who sent unarmed seamen 
to death by the score were not men who hugged their lives. 
For many of them it will seem a penalty far more intolerable 
than death to see the triumphant Imperialism which was 
their religion lying broken, defeated and disgraced, with 
despised Belgium among their conquerors. Even the 
Kaiser is not so great an egoist that his present humiliation 
can be less than tragic. With revolution bringing their 
temple walls about their ears, indeed, and the Allies in 
occupation of their frontier territories, the boastful Prussian 
Junkers, even the wickedest of them, cannot be said to 
have escaped lightly. Here is shame and dishonour enough. 
When one contemplates such a widespread ruin of the proud 
and the callous and the self-righteous, one wonders whether 
any individual punishment that can be added would be 
worth the adding. “Leave him to God,” said one Dublin 
jarvey to another, who was feeling about for language in 
which to express his opinion of a man who had just paid 
him the minimum fare. It might, perhaps, be not a bad 
policy to leave the Junkers to God. Noble conquerors 
have to avoid not only vindictiveness, but the appearance 
of vindictiveness, and to this end they have often to show 
themselves magnanimous even to the vile. Some people 
may think that Germany itself, being now a democracy, 
should be asked to deal with her own arch-criminals. We 
fear that would be the most vindictive course of all. 
Revolutionists are hardly inclined to be impartial to their 
old taskmasters. And, after all, what we want in this 
matter is not a mere shambles of monsters, but a memorable 
warning to the wickedness of human nature that the public 
law of Europe is not an idle and lukewarm phrase, but an 
iron and inexorable standard to ignore which, even for an 
emperor or an emperor’s favourite, is to be marked out as a 
moral leper and an enemy of mankind. 


THE ORGANISATION 
OF SCIENTIFIC WORKERS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 
NEW step has been taken in professional organisa- 
A tion. The workers in the various forms of scientific 
research and in the application of science to in- 
dustry—predominantly the chemists, physicists and _bio- 
logists at work in the laboratories of business firms, Govern- 
ment Departments and University Colleges—have formed, 
after long deliberation, the National Union of Scientific 
Workers for the maintenance of their professional interests 
and the advance of their profession. This is an interesting 
development of vocational organisation, marking the rise to 
self-consciousness of a new profession among brainworkers 
largely employed at salaries. Like the Medico-Political 
Union and one or two other associations of medical men, it 
definitely assumes the position of a Trade Union. For this 
there are three reasons. In the first place, it has become 
abundantly apparent that no effective action to influence 
the conditions of employment can be taken without, whether 
designedly or by inadvertence, presently coming up against 
the lawyer’s objection to “ restraint of trade”; and action 
in restraint of trade is lawful only to a Trade Union. In the 
second place, the latest Report of the Committee on Scientific 
and Industrial Research has officially emphasised the 
necessity, in the public interest, of scientific workers securing 
somethirg like a revolution in their conditions of employ- 
ment, not merely in pay but also in status. “ If industry,” 
says the Report, ‘‘ wants men of scientific ability who have 
taken a college course extending over four or five years, it 
must be prepared to pay for them. To offer salaries of £100 
to £150 a year, with very indefinite prospects of advance- 
ment, is useless.” (The War Office, it will be remembered, 
lately advertised for a chemist at thirty shillings a week.) 
Moreover, the Report recognises that “ discontent is a bad 
milieu for research,” even at Universities; and that 


“ pleasant work and surroundings will not satisfy the needs 
of normal men indefinitely.” Finally, the position has 
been forced by the adoption by the Government of the pro- 
posals of the Whitley Report. The National Councils and 
District Committees in each industry, which are to discuss 
and largely decide the conditions of all the persons em- 
ployed, are to consist exclusively of representatives of Asso- 
ciations of Employers and Trade Unions, a point on which 
much stress is laid. Hence unless the thousands of scientific 
workers employed in industry—often for less remuneration 
than some grades of manual workers—have a Trade Union 
they will find themselves excluded from the Whitley 
Councils, or other bodies formed in connection with the 
Whitley Report. 

It is for such reasons as these that the National Union of 
Scientific Workers has been formed. It aims at including 
within a single scheme both the intellectual and social 
interests of its members, and at dealing with both purely 
scientific and technical questions. In certain quarters these 
objects have been thought to be a source of weakness ; but 
to the founders of the Union they appear to be its principal 
strength. The separation of science and industry has been 
a principal cause of our disastrous neglect of science in the 
past, and if continued will remain harmful to both in the 
future; and the present organisation by ensuring the inter- 
course of the two sides is desirable on both national and 
scientific grounds. ‘The action of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research in including both types - 
of work within its scope is based on the recognition of this 
principle ; and the enthusiasm with which the workers have 
agreed to assist in the achievement of each other’s aims 
confirms the policy. It has also been asserted that the 
furtherance of purely intellectual objects by a body which is 
by its constitution a trade union is impracticable. Yet the 
Whitley scheme advocates the combination of the two aims 
even by the unions of the manual workers, and it has been 
achieved in the past by the British Medical Association. It 
would therefore be very surprising if scientific workers should 
be unable to carry it out. Indeed, in their case their condi- 
tions of employment seem so inseparably bound up with 
their intellectual advancement that it is difficult to see how 
any body could deal effectively with one without the other. 
So long as the employers, whoever they might be, agreed to 
the aims of the society, no difficulty would arise, and the 
trade union type of organisation would be neither necessary 
nor harmful. But as soon as the slightest disagreement 
occurred, any other form of association would be helpless ; 
and it may be suggested that those who think such disagree- 
ments will not occur are basing their optimism on present 
assertions rather than on past experience. 


OBSERVATIONS 


HAT a mark this Coalition, with its improvised 
W window-dressing for the election and its incom- 
patible halves professing an impossible agreement 
would be if we had (1) more time before the election, 
and (2) a really effective Liberal Opposition with vigorous 
leaders and a programme of its own. But, as a party, the 
official Liberals have never seemed so sterile, rudderless, and 
lacking in effective man-power. I notice that Mr. Spender, 
in the Westminster, is writing as brilliantly and destructively 
as he has ever done at times when his own side has been in 
low water or the other side very vulnerable. If there were 
any people to rally he would rally them. But he is at present 
a voice in the wilderness. 


* * * 


On Tuesday I was talking with a neutral who had been 
about the streets on Monday. I asked him what he thought 
of the English as demonstrators. His answer was that 
‘this would not have happened in any other capital.” 1 
asked him to elucidate this, and he said, ‘‘ Such great joyful 
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crowds, such general good humour, so little delirium, people 
not molesting other people.” My breast swelled as he said 
that other foreigners had made the same comment. And, 
indeed, the phenomenon was amazing. I was in the streets 
the first three evenings of the demonstrations. Each night 
there was a noticeable increase of rowdiness about Trafalgar 
Square and the West End ; laughing mobs of young men and 
maidens watched the performances of a minority who were 
not losing a chance of kicking up a shindy without inter- 
ference from the police. But immense and hilarious though 
the crowds were, there was very little drunkenness and very 
little unpleasantness. 


» * * 


The oddest sight I saw was a crowd of youths marching up 
St. James’s Street on Wednesday night with a German gun 
which they had lifted from the Mall, where every gun was 
surrounded by soldiers, girls, and children, playing with the 
machinery, trying to knock off souvenirs, or exploding 
crackers inside the barrels. This gang had draped their 
capture in a Union Jack and were running it up St. James’s 
Street at some pace. The street was almost empty; they were 
happy and quiet ; and occasionally one of them called out, 
‘‘ Where’s the carburetter?” or “‘ Mind the sparking-plug! ” 
What on earth they proposed to do with it I don’t know. If 
one of them had got it home he would have found it difficult 
to house. They were acting with our race’s accustomed lack 
of foresight ; swift action was their forte. Another extra- 
ordinary sight was the snowstorm of paper in Kingsway and 
the Strand from 11.0 to 11.80 on Monday after the maroons 
had jerked oneny into a state of excitement. All the 
thousands of soldiers and flappers on all the floors of the 
great commandeered buildings at once began tearing up and 
throwing out of window apparently every piece of paper 
within reach. The Paper Controller's heart must have 
sickened within him if he walked that way afterwards. The 
ground was covered with a deep autumnal layer of bits of 
paper, white, pink, blue and buff, letters, circulars, forms 
and plans. To my uninstructed eye some of the fragmentary 
plans looked terribly confidential ; but I don’t suppose that 
the industrious German spy was on the spot with his collect- 
ing-box. 

¥ * * 


It is a remarkable thing that these kings never seem to 
put up a show when their skins are in danger. If they have 
a chance of getting away they bolt. The example of Fer- 
dinand during the war and others before the war has been 
followed by the Teutons. The Kaiser’s seven sons having 
come out of the war intact will, if they can manage it, come 
out of the revolution intact, and it is both comic and signifi- 
cant that the ramping little Crown Prince, who was so 
anxious to use his shining sword and see Europe running 
with blood, should have fled in disguise and left his friends to 
look after themselves. Where on earth all these kings and 
Grand Dukes are to settle is a great puzzle. Karl—the help- 
less and colourless inheritor of an anomalous Empire— 
might reside unmolested in any country, England included. 
But I don’t see Tino or Ferdinand coming here ; and as for 
the worst of the Germans Sweden doesn’t want them, Swit- 
zerland and Holland don’t want them, in Spain they would 
be a danger, and any Allied population would lynch them. 
Wilhelm’s best hope of a blessed obscurity would be to shave 
off that moustache and obtain some menial employment. 


%* * * 


The serious little Admiralty announcement about the 
Audacious is very funny, particularly the sentence beginning, 
“ Tt was kept secret because—.” The Audacious was sunk 
four years ago. She was officially claimed as a victim by 
the German Admiralty. Within a few days of her sinking 
the circumstances of the loss were all over Fleet Street ; 
within a month we and the Germans read full accounts in 
American papers, with pictures of the ship going down, her 
men all lined up on deck preparatory to being taken off. 
Hints kept on appearing; and in the end bold journalists 
went so far as to print the word A*d*c*¥**s, They might 
as well announce Queen Anne’s death. What other marine 
losses, if any, have been kept dark we presumably shall not 
know for a while. But there are some secrets, or pseudo- 
secrets, which might now be divulged. For instance, the 
approximate number of our casualties. Lord Northcliffe some 





months ago “ estimated ’’ our then number of dead at nine 
hundred thousand. No doubt—-since a large proportion of 
the “‘ missing” are dead—he was not far out. But we 
might as well have the figures, firstly because we bave a 
right toknow them, and, secondly, that the world may know 
the immensity of our efforts. I noticed the other day a 
newspaper estimate of our naval dead at twenty-six thousand. 
The basis for this calculation I do not know ; but whatever 
the figure it will be far larger than most people, who notice 
only the losses of big ships, expect. Onyx. 


Correspondence 
A PEACE PROBLEM* 


To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The leader of the Morning Post of November Ist dealing 
with reconstruction was of the greatest interest to all those 
engaged in dealing with industrial conditions at the present 
moment. The whole question of how those conditions imme- 
diately consequent on an armistice are to be dealt with is in a 
state of chaos. Everybody knows that some decision on the 
policy to be adopted in dealing with the labour situation is of 
paramount importance ; but neither the manufacturers, nor the 
workmen, nor the officials dealing with the matter can obtain 
any definite information or even any indication of the lines on 
which they will have to act—and act promptly too—when the 
time comes. 

Innumerable committees deal with the questions at issug and 
waste paper making recommendations and sugggestions to each 
other which nobody is vested with any power to act on. The 
Ministry of Reconstruction has no executive powers, and conse- 
quently does nothing except add to the confused chorus of talk. 
The people who should have had the largest voice in the matter- 
the employers and their employees—have practically not been 
consulted at all in regard to the vital question of the procedure to 
be adopted during the critical two or three months following on 
the cessation of hostilities. The most absurd theories have been 
put forward at the many conferences which have taken place— 
that the employees would not work a day after cessation of hos- 
tilities on any pure munition work ; that they were so tired that 
they. wanted nothing but a holiday; that the Pacifists would 
kick up a row if any work on munitions proceeded ; that there 
was employment for everybody in trades suppressed at present ; 
and that the matter would settle itself. So while the many 
musicians each plays his own composition on his own penny 
whistle in hopes of a K.B.E. the concert hall smoulders. It is 
believed that the Labour Party have a programme. Mr. Barnes 
is a member of the War Cabinet. The war will have to be won not 
only in the battlefield but in the factories; for our country’s 
sake let the politicians pull themselves together and do something. 
So desperate is the situation should peace come suddenly that 
any decision would be a relief. As matters stand at present it is 
believed that all work in the shell, aeroplane, tank, and gun fac- 
tories will be brought to a conclusion within a fortnight of an 
armistice with Germany. No plans exist in any concrete form 
providing for any method of terminating contracts, for remu- 
nerating labour adequately during the transition period, for 
storing or otherwise dealing with the vast flow of munitions 
which will exist in finished or semi-finished form. It is certain 
that to keep a million workpeople idle on a half or a third of their 
present earnings for any considerable period is to invite dis- 
turbances of a serious nature. The country has spent 5,000 
millions on winning the war. Is there any necessity to haggle 
over the spending of another two or three hundred millions in 
smoothing the transition to peace conditions? Above all, it 
seems essential that the working classes of the country, who by 
our miserable education system have been left half-educated, 
should be told clearly and plainly the general lines on which it is 
intended to deal with the vital question of their employment and 
wages during the next few months. 

What should be done ? First of all a firmer control should be 
at once established over the constantly soaring prices of food, 
clothing and other essential commodities, including coal; 
secondly, the manufacture of munitions should be brought as 
gradually as possible to a standstill: all material in process of 
manufacture should be worked out to the stage of completion, 
the process being lengthened by the cessation of night shifts, 
short time, the release of all workers desirous of resuming their 
home occupations, and the resumption of building and road re- 
pairing operations, etc. In special cases where the manufacturer 


* This letter was written before the Armistice.—Ep. N.S. 
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had a good prospect of resuming work on a peace product he 
should be allowed to hasten the process of clearing his factory of 
munitions, but the keynote of all the procedure should be no 
unemployment and payment of not less than 60 per cent. of 
present earnings. Thirdly, an executive board, on which were 
representatives of the Government Departments, the employers 
and the employed should be formed to deal with each area. 
These boards should have large—almost plenipotentiary—powers 
to deal with the pay and employment of labour and should sit 
continuously. Their powers should enable them to settle de- 
cisively such questions as the establishment of temporary relief 
works, unemployment pay and its duration, and the methods to 
be adopted to bring current munition work to « close. 

This or some similar scheme is vital at the present moment. 
The country has spent 5,000 millions on winning the war; it 
must not shrink from spending a few hundred additional millions 
to effect a smooth transition to peace conditions.—Yours, etc., 

Civis. 


GERMAN MILITARISM 


To the Editor of Tue New SraresMan. 

Srr,—I find so few can at all adequately gauge the hold which 
Militarism has upon Germany, and especially that type which, 
started in Prussia, soon overspread the Empire. Will you allow 
me to give a specimen or two out of the past which will account 
for a good deal of the present and perhaps assist the British 
public, as represented by the man in the street, to realise what a 
power it is that Germany, as well as the Allies, has to deal with? 

I take my first illustration from a book issued in 1861 and well 
worth looking over. The writer is Philip James Bailey, the author 
of Festus. I had the privilege of personally knowing him, and 
he was always eager to impress upon the person with whom he 
was conversing the seriousness to the future of Europe of this 
growing Militarism which was then—fifty years ago—fastening 
itself upon the body politic :—‘* The form of government, origi- 
nally and till recently [1861] a pure autocracy, having been at 
the first foundation of the kingdom imposed upon the people, and 
not having, as in early constitutional states, grown from them, 
the intermediate power of the state is found to be the army, which, 
being necessary and co-extensive with the population, partakes 
of the character of a civil as well as military institution. This 
service, comprising the youth . . . of the entire nation, is mostly, 
for the time being, the simple reflex of royal and official abso- 
lutism. On leaving the army ... the young soldier . . . is 
accounted most deserving who is most loyal ; every degree down- 
wards of subserviency standing for as many upwards of promotion 
in the civil service of the State to which he is now attached.” 
Our author then proceeds to sketch the then growing ** policy of 
annexation, on the unification of Germany ” (The International 
Policy of the Great Powers, pp. 42-3). My other illustration comes 
from the late Dr. Max Miiller, then occupying the chair of the 
new Oxford Professorship of Comparative Philology. In 1872 he 
was asked by the Emperor William himself to return to Germany 
and accept the Professorship of Sanskrit in the University of 
Strassburg [a combination of Anglican theologians had _ pre- 
viously refused him a similar position at Oxford]; but he found 
himself obliged to decline the request. At the time the Professor 
and Mrs. Max Miiller used to invite small gatherings of under- 
graduates to spend the evening at their hospitable house, and I 
well remember the late Professor, on an occasion when Mrs. Max 
Miiller was not present, bringing the subject up in one of his 
friendly conversations with us—a privilege indeed to look back 
upon. He very quietly but very plainly told us how pressing the 
Emperor was, but that he felt that he could not accept in loyalty 
and justice either to himself or his wife. He would lose, he said, 
all true proportion of expansion and check all upward evolution 
of character, owing to the restrictions placed upon civilians and 

the way the Military looked down upon them. “I should lose 
my freedom,” were his words. And he warned us what we should 
lose, unless we kept space and room for growth of the whole man 
and specially for freedom of opinion and belief in matters civil as 
well as religious. “* My wife,’’ he added, ** would be thrust aside by 
the wife of the latest officer in the army and shown how inferior 
it was to be the wife of a civilian. I dare not,’ he concluded, 


“ subject her to what she would have to undergo in Germany.” 

The precise trend which the conversation took owed its derivation 

doubtless to the book which the Professor had been discussing 

with us—the then recently issued Descent of Man. 

__ Perhaps we do not always sufficiently remember how the present 

is rooted in the past.—-Yours, etc., 
Barley Rectory, Herts. 


J. Frome WILKINSON. 





WOODEN LEGS 


To the Editor of Tux NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—I wonder whether Mr. Vernon Rendall can quote from 
his collection of wooden legs in literature an earlier specimen than 
that recorded in the Grettir Saga. Onund Treefoot lost his 
leg in the battle of Hafrsfjord in the year 872. It was cut clean 
off below the knee and for the rest of his life he went about with 
a wooden leg, wherefore he was called Onund Treefoot as long 
as he lived. Sometime later he had a scrap with Vikings in the 
Scotch firths. As the battle was joined Vigbjod, tlieir leader, 
shouted, “* Never did I see men go into battle who could not 
carry themselves.” Onund killed him and chanted : 


Bloody thy wounds. Didst thou see me flee ? 
**One leg” no hurt received from thee. 


This particular wooden leg had something odd about it. During 
the battle—a sea-fight, of course—*‘ they shoved a log under the 
stump of his leg, so that he stood pretty firm,” and Vigbjod lost 
his life because his sword got stuck in this log. 

Messrs. Dent, in the Everyman’s Library, classify the Grettir 
Saga as Romance. I should prefer to bracket it with Plutarch’s 
Lives as Historical Biography. Anyway, it is Literature. 
Yours, etc., E. R. P. 


To the Editor of Turn New STaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—As a sedative against present excitements, I have been 
reading once again Diedrich Knickerbocker’s History of New 
York, and by a happy chance within the very hour of seeing 
Mr. Vernon Rendall’s erudite article my perusal brought me to 
the personal description of Peter Stuyvesant, the third Governor 
of the New Netherlands. Here is the concluding passage : 

All his martial excellency of appearance was inexpressibly height- 
ened by an accidental advantage with which I am surprised that 
neither Homer nor Virgil have graced any of their heroes. This 
was nothing less than a wooden leg, which was the only prize he had 
gained in bravely fighting the battles of his country, but of which 
he was so proud that he was often heard to declare he valued it 
more than all his other limbs put together ; indeed, so highly did 
he esteem it that he had it gallantly enchased and relieved with 
silver devices, which caused it to be related in divers histories and 
legends that he wore a silver leg. 


Mr. Rendall will, I am sure, agree that Piet’s wooden leg deserves 
very honourable mention on the historic scroll which he is com- 
piling.—Yours, etc., 
London. 
November 10th. 


FRANCIS STOPFORD. 


ALIEN IMMIGRANTS 


To the Editor of Tux New STatresMAn. 

Sir,—Is it not almost certain that as soon as the war is over 
there will set in a stream of immigrants into England from 
Germany and Russia and Austria? They will come because 
they know that here they will not be allowed to starve to death. 
They will greatly increase the difficulties of our food and housing 
and Labour problems. 

Ought we not, must we not, adopt a measure, like that in the 
U.S.A., of allowing no one to land unless possessed of sufficient 
means ? Otherwise we shall be flooded with highly undesirable 
aliens. Ww. 

[Until further notice passports will be needed. The financial 
is not the only possible test.—Ep. N.S.] 


Miscellany 


PEACOCK’S PIE 1818 


r I NHE oldest manuscript in existence is said to be a 
denunciation of the evils of the time in which it 
was written, and it is unlikely that an Erewhonian 

world will arise in the near future in which the satirists 


will find themselves out of a job. War-time is the golden 
age for farmers, peace-time for the ducks in St. James’s 
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Park, but all ages are of gold for the strippers and whippers 
of human abuses. 

This year sees the publication of Mr. Wells’s latest seven- 
hundred-page squib on what society has made of man, 
and a hundred years ago appeared Nightmare Abbey, a 
shorter and more amusing treatment of the same subject 
by Thomas Love Peacock. 

Peacock was brimful of the first great essential of a writer 
—an insatiable interest in the world about him. He wrote 
what, for want of a better name, we call novels, as the 
simplest way of expressing this interest ; generally forgetting, 
what Mr. Wells still intermittently remembers, that a 
novelist is expected by his readers to tell them a story. 
Peacock paid no attention whatever to the expectations 
of the public, and as a natural corollary the public paid no 
attention to him. He enjoyed writing just as he enjoyed 
the other good things of life: good art, good dinners, good 
walks, good company. He found the world a very good 
place to live in, and he put the zest he felt in life and the 
relish with which he tasted its variety into his books. There 
he presents a mixed programme of drama, description, 
argument and song, acted and spoken by a company of 
players whose essential reality is only accentuated by their 
costume of caricature. 

Peacock is an inveterate Jaugher; “ the world is a stage 
and life is a farce, and he that laughs most has most profit 
of the performance,” is his philosophy. But his 
laughter is more often that of comedy than of farce. 
Common-sense and intellectual curiosity play on his stage 
like a searchlight; “ he uses his folly as a stalking-horse 
and under the presentation of it he shoots his wit.” 
He strips and whips the human humbug wherever and 
whenever he sees him, yet his perpetual satire is mellowed 
by his pervading atmosphere of joviality and robust good 
fellowship. Not that Peacock is without his prejudices ; 
but the social critic without prejudices is as insipid as the 
historian without bias—flavourless like roast mutton 
without red-currant jelly. His list of imperfect sympathies, 
indeed, is a long one, longer certainly than Lamb’s, though 
their crotchets overlap in the matter of Scotsmen. It is 
said that a Scotchman returning home after some years’ 
residence in England, being asked what he thought of the 
English, answered: ‘They hanna ower muckle sense, but 
they are an unco braw people to live among”; ‘ which 
would be a very good story,” says Peacock, ‘if it were not 
rendered apocryphal by the incredible circumstance of the 
Scotchman going back.” His humorous and satiric attitude 
to his own age is a perpetual challenge. He tickles it with 
taunts on its political shortcomings ; he trounces it soundly 
for its intellectual deficiencies; he deals swingeing blows 
at its social imperfections. Most of all he enjoys indulging 
his splenetive vein on the subject of contemporary literature 
and sketching exuberant caricatures of its creators. Nighi- 
mare Abbey is an extravaganza at the expense of the roman- 
tics. The hero, Scythrop, parodies Shelley ; Mr. Cypress, 
who lives in “an atmosphere of blasted hopes,” is Byron; 
and Mr. Flosky, taking refuge from all difficulties in “ the 
central opacity of Kantean metaphysics,” stands for 
Coleridge. The book is full of good scenes. We have 
Seythrop, who is “troubled with a passion for reforming 
the world,” visited in his study by Marionetta, to whom he 
confides his great designs for the emancipation of mankind. 
“What would you have me do ? ” says his cousin. ‘‘ Do as 
Rosalia does with Carlos, divine Marionetta. Let us each 
open 2 vein in the other’s arm, mix our blood in a bowl, 
and drink it as a sacrament of love. Then we shall see 
visions of transcendental illumination and soar on the wings 
of ideas into the space of pure intelligence.’’ Poor Marionetta 


is no more fortunate when she visits Mr. Flosky. She 
finds him engaged in the composition of ‘‘ a dismal ballad.” 
‘It was noon and the sun was shining, much to the annoy- 
ance of Mr. Flosky, who hac obviated the inconvenience 
by closing the shutters and drawing the window curtains. 
Hie was sitting at his table by the light of a solitary candle, 


with a pen in one hand and a muffineer in the other, with 
which he occasionally sprinkled salt on the wick to make it 
burn blue.” 

“T cannot exactly see the connection of ideas,” says 
Marionetta, in the midst of a welter of metaphysical tech- 
nicalities. “‘I should be sorry if you could,” replies the 
philosopher. ‘‘ I pity the man who can see the connection 
of his own ideas. Still more do I pity him, the connection 
of whose ideas any other person can see.” 

Mr. Cypress is perhaps at his best when in reply to a 
request for a “Catch” after dinner he contributes this 
melody : 

There is a fever of the spirit 
The brand of Cain’s unresting doom, 
Which in the lone dark souls that bear it 
Glows like the lamp in Tullia’s tomb. 
Unlike that lamp, its subtle fire 
Burns, blasts, consumes its cell, the heart. 
Till one by one, hope, joy, desire ' 
Like dreams of shadowy smoke depart. 

This is all excellent fooling; indeed, there is no one like 
Peacock for downright playing the fool, for sheer whole- 
hearted buffoonery, for the extravagant imitative gesture 
which is at the same time the most piquant satire. His 
effect, however, is lost through his choice of his form. He has 
none of the technical qualities necessary for the novelist ; 
none of the instincts of the skilled showman. His mind 
is furnished with a varied and heterogeneous collection 
of rich possessions. But the diversity and wealth of his 
knowledge and opinion are hidden in the confusion of their 
display. It is the type of mind which produces promiscuous 
speculation and reflective comment, and Peacock is singular 
in that his literary creations are far more dramatic than 
contemplative. His effects require spectators and audience 
rather than readers. Even when he is definitely descriptive 
his pictures read almost like stage directions. ‘‘Scythrop 
snatched from its repository his ancestor’s skull, filled it with 
Madeira, and presenting himself before Mr. Glowry, threat- 
ened to drink off the contents if his father did not imme- 
diately promise that Marionetta should not be taken from 
the Abbey. Mr. Glowry, who took the Madeira for 
some deadly beverage, gave the required promise in dismal 
panic. Scythrop returned to Marionetta with a joyful 
heart, and drank the Madeira by the way.” ‘The qualities 
which make Peacock’s genius are indeed rather those of the 
revue writer than of any other literary artist. Some of his 
novels would almost supply a series of scenes to illustrate 
the possibilities of revue as a vital artistic form. His gay 
inconsequence of theme, his eye for the ludicrous, his faculty 
for witty burlesque and vivacious travesty are of the essence 
of what good revue should be. What a delicately spiced 
piece of comic irony on conservatism is the scene in The 
Misfortunes of Elphin where the prince and his friend 
come to warn Seithenyn, the Lord High Commissioner of the 
Royal Embankment, that he has neglected his duties. Seith- 
enyn is carousing with his household, but on the entrance 
of the prince and his companion he interrupts his drinking 
chorus to attend to his guests. ‘‘ You are welcome,all four,” 
he remarks jovially. “ We thank you, we are but two,” 
replies the prince, and he explains to Seithenyn the reason 
of his visit ; he has heard that parts of the embankment are 
rotten. “But,” replies the Lord High Commissioner, 
“the parts that are rotten give elasticity to those that are 
sound; they give them elasticity, elasticity, elasticity. 
If it were all sound, it would break by its own obstinate 
stiffness; the soundness is checked by the rottenness 
and the stiffness is balanced by the elasticity. There is 
nothing so dangerous as innovation. See the waves in the 
equinoctial storms, dashing and clashing, roaring and 
pouring, spattering and battering, rattling and battling 
against it. I would not be so presumptuous as to say 
I could build anything that would stand against them half 
an hour; and here this immortal old work, which God 
forbid the finger of modern mason should bring into jeopardy, 
this immortal work has stood for centuries and will stand 
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for centuries more, if we let it alone. Cup-bearer, fill. 
It was half rotten when I was born, and that is a conclusive 
reason why it should be three parts rotten when I die.” 
Another piece of finished raillery is the ridicule of competitive 
examinations, in Gryll Grange, where in an imitation of 
Aristophanes (himself the prince of revue writers) occurs 
the spectacle of the shades of Hannibal, Oliver Cromwell 
and Richard I. being rejected by the examiners of a military 
college as not coming up to the required standard of all- 
round efficiency. 

Peacock’s characters have the solid extravagance which 
makes Mr. George Robey supreme in his revue parts, and 
his dialogue has just that deft crispness and ready repartee 
which are needed for scenes unrelated to any main theme 
and which must therefore be self-contained and self-sufficient. 
His cranks and faddists reveal and convict themselves in 
scene after scene of nimble and pointed conversation. 
Particularly do they excel in table talk. 

*‘How can a man, in his life of a span, 
Do anything better than dine!” 
they sing in chorus, and they all live up to the motto. No, 
not all! There is Mr. Escot in Headlong Hall, who declared 
the use of animal food, conjointly with that of fire, to be the 
principal cause of the degeneracy of mankind. 


** The natural and original man,” said he, ** lived in the woods : 


the roots and fruits of the earth supplied his simple nutriment : 


he had few desires and no diseases. But, when he began to sacrifice 
victims on the altar of superstition, to pursue the goat and the deer, 
and by the pernicious invention of fire, to pervert their flesh into 
food, luxury, disease and premature death were let loose upon the 
world. Such is clearly the correct interpretation of the fable of 
Prometheus, which is a symbolical portraiture of that disastrous 
epoch when man first applied fire to culinary purposes and thereby 
surrendered his liver to the vulture of disease.” 

**In the controversy concerning animal and vegetable food,” 
said Mr. Jenkison, ‘* there is much to be said on both sides: and, 
the question being in equipoise, I content myself with a mixed dict, 
and make a point of eating whatever is placed before me, provided 
it be good of its kind.” 

** Your conclusion is truly orthodox,” said the Reverend Doctor 
Gaster ; ** indeed the loaves and fishes are typical of a mixed diet, 
and the practice of the Church in all ages shows———” 

** That it never loses sight of the loaves and fishes,” said Mr. Escot. 

** It never loses sight of any point of sound doctrine,” said the 
reverend doctor. 


The debate is continued the next evening, with the 
assistance of Mr. Panscope, the transcendental philosopher, 
who supports his view by the authority of a list of worthies 
ranging from Zoroaster and St. Jerome to Solomon and 
Defoe. 


“The authority, sir, of all these great men, deposes with irre- 
fragable refutation against your ratiocinative speculations wherein 
you seem desirous, by the futile process of analytic dialectic, to 
subvert the pyramidal structure of synthetically deduced opinions 
and which I maintain to be transcendally self-evident, categorically 
certain and syllogistically demonstrable.” 

Squire Headlong : Bravo! Pass the bottle. The very best speech 
that ever was made. 

Mr. Escot: it has only the slight disadvantage of being unin- 
telligible. 

Mr. Panscope : I am not obliged, sir, as Dr. Johnson observed on 
a similar occasion, to furnish you with an understanding. 

Mr. Escot; I fear, sir, you would have some difficulty in furnish- 
ing me with such an article from your own stock. 

Mr. Panscope : *Sdeath, sir,do you question my understanding ? 

Mr. Escot: 1 only question, sir, where I expect a reply : which, 
from things which have no existence, I am not visionary enough to 
anticipate. 

Mr. Panscope : I shall now take the liberty to say in plain terms 
that all your opinions are extremely absurd. 

Mr. Escot: 1 should be sorry, sir, to advance any opinion that 
you would not think absurd. 

Mr. Panscope : Death and fury! Lightning and devils, sir —— 

Squire Headlong: No civil war! Temperance, in the name of 
Bacchus! A glee! A glee! Bumpers! Strike up! 

GLEE. 
A heeltap! a heeltap! I never could bear it! 
So fill me a bumper, a bumper of claret !. 
Let the bottle pass freely, don’t skirk it or spare it, 
For a heeltap, a heeltap! I never could bear it. 





No skylight ! no twilight! while Bacchus rules o’er us : 
No thinking! no shrinking! all drinking in chorus: 
Let us moisten our clay, since “tis thirsty and porous : 
No thinking! no shrinking! all drinking in chorus! 

A genius for caricature and for witty talk, with the faculty 
to turn a song about anything and to enjoy the good things 
of life without fear or shame, all these Peacock possesses. 
Add music and dancing to the qualities behind the literary 
work of this jolly old pagan, and out of the inconsequence 
of the variety stage might proceed both a criticism and a 
creation of modern life and art more positive and real in its 
achievement than the purposeful but somewhat negative 
social treatises of our serious novelists. E. R. Drew. 


MELPOMENE 


HITHER, O, my sweet mistress, must I follow 
V V thee ? 


For when I hear thy faintest footfall nearing, 
And wait on thy appearing, 
Lo! my lips are silent: no words come to me. 


I have waylaid thee in green forest covers, 
Hoping that spring might free my lips with gentle 
fingers ; 
Alas! her presence lingers 
No longer than on the plain the shadow of brown 
kestrel hovers. 


Through windless ways of the night my spirit followed 
after ; 
Cold and remote were they, and there, possessed 
By a strange unworldly rest, 
Awaiting thy still voice heard only starry laughter. 


The pillared halls of sleep echoed my ghostly tread. 
Yet when their secret chambers I essayed 
My spirit sank, afraid, 

Waking forlorn to find the dawning vision fled. 


Once indeed . . . but then my spirit bloomed in 
leafy rapture— 
I loved. And once I looked death in the eyes : 
So, suddenly made wise, 
Spoke of a beauty that I may never recapture. 


Whither, O, divine mistress, must I then follow thee ? 
Is it only in love . . say is it only in death 
That the spirit blossometh, 

And words that may match my vision shall come to me ? 

Francis Brerr Younc. 


Music 
PROGRESS IN MUSIC 


THINK it was Mr. Martin Shaw who not long ago 

I opened the Times one morning, in the uneager way 
in which one does open the Times, and sat up 
suddenly as he read the heading Renaissance of Music in 
Eastbourne. Mr. Martin Shaw has been working for years 
for a musical renaissance in England, and Eastbourne was 
not the place he had expected it to break out. Agitated, he 
read on, expecting to find that Sussex had blossomed forth 
into folk-song again, and that in the pubs. men were singing 
tunes like ‘‘ Farewell, lads !'’ and “‘ Old General Wolf.””, What 
he did read was that a London band had visited the local pier 
or concert-hall and given rousing performances of Wagner 
and Beethoven. It is necessary therefore to consider this 
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point of view before writing about the forthcoming musical 
season. Mr.Shaw, who, by the way, has lately written some 
beautiful songs—‘‘ The Land of Heart’s Desire,” ‘‘ Over the 
Sea,” “‘ Easter Carol,” “ Bird or Beast ” are some I remem- 
ber—is oneof a small but important group of young English 
musicians who, if their activities were political instead of 
musical, would probably be called ‘“ Impossibilists.” That 
is to say, he sighs over the decay of folk-song and abhors 
in theory concert music, in the modern sense in which 
people go to listen to other people performing works 
so extraordinarily elaborate and technically difficult 
that none but highly trained specialists can play or sing 
them. He would have men sing and play at work, or in 
their homes or at their social or trade and professional 
gatherings ; and the songs or instrumental pieces he would 
like to hear would be a more spontaneous expression of 
their thoughts and emotions, coloured by their environment 
and their traditions, than the sophisticated, cosmopolitan 
music current to-day. 

This attitude is shared by many of the most sincere and 
ardent of young English musicians, but is nevertheless, I 
think, based on a misconception. These critics always 
talk and write as if the highly intellectualised and complex 
music of yesterday and to-day was a modern and inferior 
substitute—the product of an over-cultured and perhaps 
degenerate society—for the healthy, natural expression of 
men’s and women’s feelings embodied in folk-music, as if, in 
short, spontaneous folk-music had been killed by an artificial 
social state in which the people were dumb. 


But surely there are songs sung in the streets and the 
pubs, at work and in camp to-day ! Has Mr. Martin 
Shaw never heard of Another little drink won't do us any 
harm? For every man who has ever heard of Wagner there 
are, [ll wager, a hundred who have sung Another little 
drink won't do us any harm. If that isn’t a folk-song I'll 
eat my hat. And there are hundreds of them! But these 
folk-song enthusiasts will never admit any folk-song into 
their library that has not been dead fifty years; and they 
pretend that what they call folk-songs were created by 
the people—not a man called Jack Jones or Harry Lauder, 
but the People in capital letters. This vague and mis- 
leading conception of semi-mystic creation attracts a 
generation whose heads are muddled by the collapse of 
formule everywhere; but experience proves that ideas, 
whether musical, mathematical, political, philosophical or 
nonsensical, originate in men’s heads and not in bathrooms 
or cupboards or halls (not even if mysteriously draped and 
lighted and decked with abracadabra—all inventions and 
designs of some kind), so that we can dismiss with impatience 
the suggestions that there was anything particularly 
mysterious about the origin of folk-song. Every folk-tune 
that we have handed down to us was the creation of some 
individual man or woman; that is not to say that it has 
reached us exactly as it came out of its creator’s mouth, 
but it does mean that it had a creator and that it was not 
got by wind out of vapour. It is possible also for a lesser 
man to improve the work of a greater; a printer can put 
commas into Shakespeare, and many a melody has been 
given a turn or a twist for the better and also, let me add, 
for the worse. I must decline to admit that folk-song is 
anything else but song popular among the people, which 
practically means that it must be written by one of the 
people, as the work of the aloof and highly specialised 
artist can never be popular from its very nature. Now, 
the folk-song enthusiasts will next ask me whether this 
modern stuff heard in music-halls (not West-end halls !), 
pubs and camps is not very inferior to the “ real” folk- 
song; but surely the folk-song we have inherited from the 
past is only a vestige of the singing of our ancestors—the 
best and most precious fragments, which lingered on in 
the memories of generations when all the rest had faded 
from the mind. To compare the folk-song handed down 
to us with the output to-day is to compare the cream of the 


past with a mass of common stuff which will perish, not in 
fifty years, but next year. Nevertheless there is little 
doubt that present-day conditions are not favourable to 
the production of a fine quality of folk-song. There is too 
much rush and superficial excitement and too little time 
for thought and feeling. Good work when done is often 
wasted on an audience too restless to be able to appreciate it, 
though capable of getting more enjoyment from it, if it 
could only control its nerves to listen, than out of stuff 
which hits it immediately, and bores it almost as im- 
mediately. How many people there are who have never 
known the profound and indescribable pleasure given by 
all great art, but mistake for it the excitement of clever 
invention! I would rather hear the song of the Idiot in the 
snow, in the third act of Boris Godounov, or the Hebridean 
Land of the Sea-gull under Waves, than nearly all the 
Russian Ballet; but I don’t make the mistake of thinking 
that a genius or two wrote the Russian ballets, while some 
ordirary fat-headed peasant wrote those songs. Fat-headed 
peasants don’t write songs; they sit in bars and stare at the 
barmaid, and then get drunk out of sheer incapacity to 
express their emotions. 

I maintain therefore that there’ has been simultaneously 
a forward and a backward movement in music. You 
will read about the former in any musical history, and you 
may realise it yourselves by going to the piano and playing 
Les Barricades Mystéricuses of Couperin, or L’Hirondelle 
of Claude Daquin, or Les Niais de Sologne of Rameau, 
and then a study of Scriabin or Chopin—the advance in 
meaning, in power of expression, is immense. In orchestral 
music there is an almost greater progress ; it is the common- 
est platitude of writers on music; but—and this is where 
there is cause for lamentation—though the music of Couperin 
and Rameau was not exactly music for the people, there 
was no such tremendous gap between the music of the 
highly cultivated musician and that of the ordinary public 
as exists to-day between the works of men like Scriabin, 
Debussy, and Hugo Wolf and the average music-hall song 
or ballad. The difference is even more marked in the 
matter than in the technical skill, and has reached such a 
degree that the public really has begun to think there are 
two kinds of music—-‘‘ popular” music and “ high-class ” 
music. Sir Ernest Hadow, in his excellent lecture* at 
Oxford this year, relates that just before the war he had 
to choose the music for a reception in the North of England. 
He sent to a local orchestra asking them to submit a pro- 
gramme: “ They sent me back the most dreadful list of 
rubbish which it is possible to conceive. I said a few 
eloquent words to them over the telephone, to which they 
replied, ‘ We did not know that you wanted it to be high- 
class.’ ”’ 

This distinction of “ popular ” and “ high-class ’’ music is 
absolutely ridiculous. Imagine, points out Sir Ernest 
Hadow, applying it to the flowers on the table or the fruit 
on the dishes! There are all kinds of good music—grave, 
gay, solemn, facetious, complex, and simple—but there is 
only one kind of bad music. Sir Ernest Hadow’s remedy 
for our musical decline is better and universal musical 
education. I am in complete agreement with what he 
says on this matter. I do not think there is any subject 
that has a greater educational value; in fact, I feel sure 
that from a State or social standpoint music is of equal 
importance with reading and writing. We want to attain 
again to that general culture which Morley, whom Sir 
Ernest Hadow quotes, describes when he tells how a man 
who betakes himself to a music-teacher relates how he 
was out at an evening party and madrigals were handed 
round, and he was asked to take his part. When he ex- 
plained that he could not read music, the whole company 
drew away from him, and discussed in knots where he had 
been brought up. W. J. TURNER. 


* The Needs of* Popular Musical Education. Oxford University 
Press. 6d. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HIS week the Times published the usual report from 
Mrs. Strong on the year’s archeological work in 
Italy. Statues have been found, tombs, a basilica, 
paintings, some inscriptions. But no manuscripts. They 
have dug on the Palatine, on the Ostia road, under the rail- 
way line by the Porta Maggiore. But not at Herculaneum. 
When will they begin there in earnest? ‘ All that is 
necessary,” remarked a writer in the Classical Review 
some years ago, “in order to bring about discoveries 
greater than those of Poggio, is for the Italian Government 
to refrain from building an ironclad, and with the money 
thus saved to dig up Herculaneum, where countless papyri 
may still be preserved by the friendly mud which enveloped 
the town before it was overwhelmed by the torrents of lava 
on which the squalid suburb of Resina now rests.’ The 
war will have demonstrated to the Italian Government, as 
to other governments, that a million or two is a mere 
fleabite; at the same time, if all goes well, it will have 
made the building of ironclads unnecessary. Not long 
before the war Sir Charles Walston projected an inter- 
national scheme which broke down because the Italian 
Government insisted that everything that was dug up 
should be handed over to itself. At the same time, that 
Government made it clear that there was no immediate 
prospect of itself producing the money. So Herculaneum 
still sleeps. 
me ne 


It is not a trivial matter. Some years ago a writer in 
this paper catalogued the lost Greek and Latin classics. 
The list is very long, and includes a great many things 
of which the ancients thought most highly, and very 
many which were anterior in date to the destruction of 
Herculaneum. It includes the whole, or part, of the works 
of most of the Greek epic writers, of Aleman, of 
Archilochus, of Theognis, Anacreon and Sappho, of 
Stersichorus and Simonides (possibly the greatest loss of 
all), of Pindar and Philetas, of Meleager and the lyrists, 
of Phrynichus and the major and minor dramatists, of 
historians reputed equal to Thucydides, of Aristotle, with 
many of the most famous Latin authors. Now and then 
the diggers in Egypt recover something ; they have found 
bits of Sappho and Sophocles, a long fragment (most 
disappointing) of Menander, and the poems of Bacchylides. 
But the finds in Egypt are nothing compared with what 
may be buried under the Vesuvian lava. Some scholars 
were rather cold-douched when they found that the first 
library unearthed at Herculaneum consisted entirely of 
the works of Philodemus of Gadara, a sort of solemn 
Eustace Miles. But in reality they should have been 
encouraged ; the next library may contain Sappho and 
Simonides, lost plays by Aschylus or Euripides ; nobody 
can tell what may, or may not, be there, and there 
is certain to be something. Let the Italian Government 
have the stuff; let them also have every bronze 
and marble that is turned up, and there must be many in 
a place that was as popular as eighteenth-century Bath. 
There are hundreds of thousands of persons in the world 
who are students of Greek and Latin, and a great many 
more who would be excited by the recovery of some new 
addition to the legacy of the ancient world. Why does not 
some enterprising person start an international subscription- 
list? I believe the whole sum necessary could be raised 
in America alone, where the Loeb Library originated. 
The job of wholesale excavation in that place where 
discoveries are not problematical, but certain, and the only 
uncertain thing is their exact nature, would be one of the 
most amusing and romantic that an imaginative man 


could undertake. It seems pitiful that, with such a mass 
of buried treasure within reach, Mrs. Strong should be 
reduced in her annual chronicle to noting the disinterment 
of a single torso or the identification of a single sepulchre. 


cr * oo 


The war is, under Providence, over. Looking back 
over four years of book production, one is struck mostly 
by the way in which things have gone on. Paper may 
have octupled or more in price; binders may have 
been short of labour; the number of “ titles” annually 
produced may have largely decreased; the new fiction 
writer may have found her market closed; publishers 
may frequently have wrung their hands over costs and 
delays. But publishers have not been ruined; nor have 
booksellers ; nor, as a body, have authors. If the number 
of new books has declined, their average sales have, I 
should say, risen; and before the war there was always a 
risk of the good book being swamped by the immense 
volume of inferior rivals. The trade has certainly carried on. 


x a x 


As for the quality and quantity of the really good literature 
produced, I think the last four years can probably compete 
favourably with the years 1906 to 1910 or the years 1910 to 
1914. During the first year most imaginative writers 
were stunned by the calamity that had come upon us ; 
they did not want to write about the war, and they found 
it impossible to escape from it and write about the old 
things. But in the end they recovered themselves ; human 
beings acclimatise themselves to almost anything; the 
reflection was insistent that brooding over the war would 
not help it, and that the war, after all, would end; and 
“the return to Nature”’ was assisted by the persistent 
habit that men at the Front developed of writing about 
home, trees, the stars, and anything except fighting. The 
renewed vigour of English verse during the last three years 
is admitted on all hands. The process of revival began 
before the war, was interrupted, and then continued. The 
class of serious literature which has been most hardly 
hit is probably the critical and historical class; but even 
in that several works of permanent interest have been 


produced. ; 
x % a 


There has been an enormous production of ephemeral 
literature dealing with the events and the issues of the war, 
campaigns and nationalities, frontiers, international law, 
and peace. Most, even of the ablest of this work, must 
go under; it was topical journalism, and its purpose has 
been served. But there is a certain amount of literature 
arising directly out of the war which will not easily be 
forgotten. The chronicles of Mr. Wells, Mr. Bennett, 
and others contain detailed pictures of what England 
was like in war-time; and I think that Mr. Pepys’ Diary 
of the Great Warr, which covers more ground than any, 
will always find readers, both as narrative and as parody. 
In Mr. Masefield’s Gallipoli and Major Brett Young’s 
Marching on Tanga we have had two vivid and moving 
accounts of “‘ side-shows.”” Mr. Walpole’s The Dark Forest, 
Miss Bagnold’s A Diary Without Dates, A Hilltop on the 
Marne, Gaspard, The Silences of Colonel Bramble, and 
Le Feu are other books that one feels one will have at 
least the curiosity to return to, and that may interest 
people five or ten years hence. And here and there amongst 
the stories of personal adventure there must be some which 
will float to the top and stay there. I remember several 
books about escapes from which there seems no reason 
that the attraction should fade merely because the war 
has become an old and ugly story. Conspicuous among 
such in the memory is Lieutenant Pat O’Brien’s Outwitting 
the Hun, Its title may have kept many sensitive people 
off it; but it is more exciting than any shocker. 

SOLOMON EaGLe. 
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A STUDY OF PLOTS 


Shakespeare's Workmanship. By Sir Artuur QuILLER- 
Coucn. Fisher Unwin. 15s. net. 

The lectures of the Edward VII. Professor of English 
Literature at Cambridge were intended, under the terms 
of the foundation, to be of a more humane type and to 
make a wider appeal than is always expected from a pro- 
fessorial chair; and for this purpose a better choice than 
that of the present occupant of the post could hardly have 
been made. He has his university connections and tradi- 
tions. He practised for some time in the more liberal 
branch of journalism. He has shown throughout his 
career a genuine, disinterested, and discriminating passion 
for the best in English poetry and prose. He has a genial 
and engaging personality ; and, not least important among 
these, he has spent his life in the composition of imaginative 
literature. 

He draws our attention in the present volume to this 
last qualification ; and he justly insists on it as a quali- 
fication. It is true—and we can perhaps say it without 
offence—that his works of fiction, considered from the 
standpoint of eternity, are of comparatively little importance. 
They have given much pleasure to many readers, from 
the first of the series—was it Dead Man’s Rock or another ? 
—to Foe-Farrell, which was published the other day. But 
they lack the peculiar salt of character which makes it 
possible for us to read, say, T'reasure Island again and 
again, even though we remember each incident and each 
complication of the plot perfectly before it comes. This, 
however, does not diminish the value of the part they have 
played in fitting Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch for his present 
work, which is the crown and justification of his career. 
They have been, practically all of them, novels of invention 
and contrivance ; and, whatever their failings, they have 
been devised conscientiously, even fastidiously, by a writer 
who has shown an artist’s care in the manipulation of his 
material. This means that Sir Arthur has an intimate 
and personal knowledge, derived from a life’s experience, 
of the precise circumstances in which an imaginative writer 
works. Add to this his genuine passion for the best in English 
literature and you have the combination which makes 
him a teacher of genius and the liveliest and most alive 
lecturer on the subject that we have. 

In his new collection of lectures, his special experience 
shows itself to be particularly useful. He has chosen here 
to regard Shakespeare on the relatively low plane of a master 
of dramatic artifice. He avoids,that is to say, any inquiry 
into the ultimate nature and worth of Shakespeare’s poetry, 
and confines himself to inquiring how the dramatist, using 
certain materials in a certain form under certain conditions, 
got—to use a blunt word—his effects. For this purpose 
he analyses Shakespeare’s presentment of eleven stories, 
those of Macbeth, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, The Merchant 
of Venice, As You Like It, the story of Falstaff, Hamlet, 
Pericles, Henry VIII., Cymbeline, The Winter’s Tale, and 
The Tempest. No doubt other plays could have been 
substituted for several of these without detriment to Sir 
Arthur’s exposition; and perhaps one of the more signal 
failures might with advantage have been included. It 
would be interesting, for example, to see what this method 
of analysis could make of Timon of Athens. But the list is, 
on the whole, well chosen; and each piece offers its own 
particular problem to the readers as certainly as that problem 
once sharply confronted the dramatist. 

Sir Arthur’s criticism of Macbeth is typical of his method, 
though it is less of his own devising and more made up of a 
patchwork of suggestions from other critics. This is perhaps 
only natural, as the play, if not the finest, certainly the most 
obviously fine example of dramatic construction since the 
Greeks, has inevitably invited attention to this aspect of 
its magnificence. But no single commentator has worked 
out the whole framework of explanation which is given here ; 
and the least that canibe said of Sir Arthur’s commentary 


is that it emphasizes and makes lucid the splendid and 
successful dramatic unity of the piece. He points to it as 
the work of a poet so supremely in command of his 
instrument that he dared attempt the impossible and could 
carry it off with a perfect appearance of ease. For Macbeth 
was a triple villain, the treacherous murderer of his guest, 
benefactor and king; and yet our sympathies are with him 
as much against his temptations as against his foes. Sir 
Arthur shows how this is contrived by the convincing 
introduction of the supernatural and by enclosing Macbeth, 
bewildered and astray, as it were in an air-tight compartment 
alone with his ambition and his temptress, in an atmosphere 
of magic and confused values, until the murder is accom- 
plished and, with the knocking on the gate, that most 
awful moment in all dramatic literature, the normal, sane 
world begins to force its way again on to the scene. He 
omits to notice, though he might well have done so, how 
in this play Shakespeare’s most heavenly, as well as his most 
earthly and merely ingenious, gifts are used for the purpose 
of the drama. For the poetry which is put into Macbeth’s 
mouth, equal merely as poetry to anything that Shakespeare 
ever wrote, is not only justified by its own independent 
beauty; it also exhibits the temper of Macbeth’s spirit 
and proves him a great dreamer, open to superhuman 
influences, both good and evil. 

The examination of Shakespeare’s later plays is equally 
lucid and more original. It is also perhaps the most 
inspiring piece of criticism that Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
has ever done. Shakespeare, he says in effect, brought 
the tragedy, the drama which ends in disaster, to the point 
of perfection; and then two considerations led him to 
attempt something different. In the first place, he felt 
the artist’s dissatisfaction with the accomplished triumph. 
In the second place, he reflected that the clash of great 
passions does not necessarily lead in real life to disaster. 
It may equally lead to reconciliation. He therefore 
attempted in his last series of plays, which began with 
Pericles and ended with The Tempest, to carry the drama 
a stage beyond tragedy, to lead his characters up to the 
tragic knot, and then, instead of solving it by a catastrophe, 
to lead them down again to reconciliation. He sought, that 
is to say, to find a ‘‘ happy ending ” which should be artis- 
tically satisfactory. His failure in The Winter's Tale shows 
how enormously difficult the problem was, how alluring to 
the insatiable poet, desirous of attaining new and un- 
imagined successes. The play, though all its parts are 
excellent, sprawls unevenly and disjointedly over the long 
period of time which its events embrace. It never, as Sir 
Arthur says, “ lodges in our minds as a whole”; and this 
is the result merely of faulty construction. But in The 
Tempest the difficulty is overcome by the manipulation 
and presentment of the story. The knot is tied before 
the curtain rises; and the poet manages with exquisite 
verisimilitude to put us at once in possession of all that 
it is necessary we should know of what has happened. 
The play is like a coiled spring, ready to discharge its energy 
as soon as the action begins ; and it is in consequence not 
only the loveliest but also the most compact and powerful 
of all Shakespeare’s works. Sir Arthur makes no small 
contribution to the understanding of English literature 
when he sets out this conception as lucidly, as vividly and 
convincingly as here. He triumphantly justifies his angle 
of approach by “ getting into the skin” of his author as 
few critics have done, by progressing from the consideration 
of stage effects to the picture of the poet crowning his career 
in the search after new modes of poetry. 

His peculiar merits as a lecturer to university audiences 
consist in the fact that, while not forgetting the “ high 
seriousness *’ of his theme, he also never forgets that great 
poems are not natural phenomena, for vacant gaping, 
but the works of human beings, intended to produce an 
effect on other human beings. His sense of the nobility 
of his subject is nowhere better expressed than in his pre- 
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liminary remarks before lecturing on The Tempest in the 
Michaelmas term of 1915, in which he declares ‘‘ confidence 
that in a world where men just now seem chiefly to value 
science for its power to stay, we hold to something as strong 
as it is benign, and careless of death, because immortal.” 
His sense of what may be called—if the word be not mis- 
understood—the ordinariness of poetry is expressed in a 
variety of ways, from jokes about side-whiskers to the 
question whether any man would not hesitate a little before 
taking actionon the sole testimony of a ghost. Some of these 
ways are not wholly worthy or successful. We are inclined 
to question whether Sir Arthur has reflected enough on the 
possibility that a joke or a facetious expression which 
has its proper effect when he delivers it viva voce with his 
characteristically amiable smile, may, when read in cold 
blood, sometimes chill the blood even further. This is an 
objection which does apply to jokes about side-whiskers. 
It does riot, however, apply to common-sense inquiries which 
sweep away the cobwebs of the commentators and go 
direct to the springs of action in the human beings of whom 
Shakespeare wrote. 


THE BACKWASH OF WAR 


Democracy at the Cross Roads. By M. D. Perre. 
Unwin. 4s. 6d. net. 

Behind the Scenes in the Reichstag. By the Anpié E. 
WettTerLf&. Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net. 


France the Apostle and the Ethics of the War. By P. H. 
Loyson. University of London Press. 3s. net. 


Fisher 


These three writers are all in a backwash of the war. 
They are like small boats lying in the backwater of a big 
river when in the main stream a great string of barges 
and a tug is tearing by; those in the little boats cannot 
even see the cause of their disturbance, but the back- 
water becomes frantically agitated and the little boats 
bob up and down distractedly. Each little boat bobs 
up and down in its own special manner; some violently 
straining at the ropes and excitedly dashing themselves 
against the banks, others gently lapping up and down, 
lulling their occupants to dreams or slumber. Miss Petre’s 
small craft belongs to the latter order. Early in the war 
we reviewed a book by her called Reflections of a Non- 
Combatant, a gentle, sensible, intelligent, reflective book. 
The same adjectives can be as justly applied to Democracy 
at the Cross Roads. The war which is to make the world 
safe for democracy has bent Miss Petre’s thoughts upon 
the position and future of democracy in a safe world. She 
wants democracy made safe for the world. ‘The people 
have only heard the truth from their enemies,” she says ; 
“it is time that they should hear it from their friends 
and, above all, from their leaders.’ Nearly all the reflections 
in this book are true, not very profound or new, but true, 
and expressed with a gentle sincerity which is very pleasant 
in these times when most writers plunge into the most 
acrid controversy and call it [union sacrée. Miss Petre 
desires to see two things in the rising democracy, a sense 
of responsibility and a power of self-criticism. We may 
agree that no man and no society can go very far wrong 
if they have these two qualities. Certainly, if Miss Petre’s 
wish be fulfilled, much will have been done to guard demo- 
cracy against its worst danger, the tyranny of public opinion. 
Miss Petre lays stress upon this danger, but she hardly 
brings out with sufficient clearness its real nature. Demo- 
cracy must, in a sense, always be founded upon the tyranny 
of public opinion. The difficulty is that public opinion 
is a most elusive thing; some newspapers, for instance, 
identify it with the opinions of their leader-writers. We 
should have liked another chapter from Miss Petre on 
the genesis, control, and ascertainment of public opinion 
under a democracy. 

Democracy has a way of dominating all the backwaters 
and backwashes of the war; it dominates, perhaps sub- 
consciously, the Abbé Wetterlé’s. When you analyse 
his criticisms of the Reichstag and Germany, you find 
that they turn around democracy. The Abbé was a founder 








Mr. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS: 


GENE STRATTON-PORTER’S 
New Novel, A DAUGHTER OF THE LAND. By the 
Author of “ Freckles,” ‘“‘ Laddie,’’ “‘ Michael O’Hal- 
loran,’”’ and whose sales exceed 7,000,000 copies. 7s. net, 


SIR H. RIDER HAGGARD’S 


New Romance, MOON OF ISRAEL, being a story of 
the Exodus of the Israelites as witnessed and told by 
Ana, an Egyptian. By the Author of “ Jess.’’ 7s. net. 


L. ALLEN HARKER’S 
Fascinating volume of child studies, CHI.DREN OF 
THE DEAR COTSWOLDS, in which we again meet 
our little friends from ‘‘ Miss Esperance and Mr. Wy- 
cherly,” ‘“‘ Mr. Wycherly’s Wards,” and ‘‘ Jan and Her 
Job,”’ and are introduced to several new ones. 7s. net. 


AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE’S 


Romantic Highland story, MINNIGLEN. By the 
Authors of “‘ Diamond Cut Paste,” “ If Youth But Knew,” 
etc. A mystic atmosphere permeates its vivid social 
pictures and passionate love tale. 7s. net. 


THE HON. MRS. WALTER FORBES’ 
New Novel, HIS ALIEN ENEMY, is ‘‘one of the best 
stories dealing with the effects of international marriages 
in war time.’’—Pall Mail Gazette. By the Author of 
* Leroux,” “‘ Nameless,’’ etc. 7s. net. 


MRS. DAVID G. RITCHIE, 


Author of “Two Sinners,”” has written an attractive 
tale, THE NEW WARDEN. The action has an original 
setting in the University town of Oxford with its colleges 
transformed into camps. 7s. net. 


THE PAGET BROTHERS 1790-1840 
Edited by LORD HYLTON. “ Valuable documents 
which help us to recover a lost atmosphere and give 
flesh and blood to names which tend to become historical 
abstractions.’’—The Times. Illustrated, 15s. net. 


GUILDHALL MEMORIES 
By A. G. TEMPLE, F.S.A., Director of the Art Gallery 
at the Guildhall since 1886. ‘‘ Displays a welcome 
frankness of opinion and introduces us to a host of 
notabilities.’""—-City Press. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


ADMIRAL SIR CYPRIAN BRIDGE, G.C.B. 
SOME RECOLLECTIONS. “ Is rich in anecdote and in 
general information with regard to the service ; simply 
and modestly told, but wonderfully fascinating.’’—Naval 
and Military Record. Illustrated. 12s. net 


THE NELSON TOUCH 


Reveals in his own words what manner of man Nelson 
was—a man of thought as well as of action, and one 
gifted with a rare power of simple self-expression. 
Edited by WALTER JERROLD. With an Introduction 
by H. W. Wilson. 3s. 6d. net. 


J. ELLIS BARKER 


“Ts always well informed ; all that he says is worth 
attention.’"—The Times. 

ECONOMIC STATESMANSHIP. 15s. net. [lmmediately.] 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF GERMANY. Very Greatly En- 
larged Edition. 12s. net. 

THE GREAT PROBLEMS OF BRITISH STATESMAN- 
SHIP. 2nd Edition. 12s. net. 

MODERN GERMANY. Fifth Greatly Enlarged Edition. 
12s. net. 

GREAT AND GREATER BRITAIN. Second and Enlarged 
Edition. 12s. net. 

BRITISH SOCIALISM. 12s. net. 

GERMANY’S ANNEXATIONIST AIMS. By S. Grumbach, 
Translated, Abbreviated, and Introduced by J. Ellis 
Barker. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE COUNTRY BANKER 
His Clients’ Care and Work. By GEORGE RAE. A 
new edition, edited and revised by F. E. Steele, a well- 
known authority in the banking world. 6s. net. 


CAPTAIN RONALD A. HOPWOOD’S 
New volume of verse, THE SECRET OF THE SHIPS. 
His former book, ‘“‘ The Old Way,’ met with a remark- 
able success and established the author as a— if not the— 
poet of the Navy. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE SOUL OF WEALTH 
The Opportunity of the Church of England. By the 
Rey. CANON FRANK PARTRIDGE. This book 
summarizes in a concise way certain aspects of the efforts 
made by the Church of England to quicken the soul of 
the nation and to equip it for the immense tasks of the 
future. 2s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 1. 
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of the National Party in Alsace-Lorraine, and from 1898 
to 1914 he was a member of the Reichstag. He ought 
to have written an extremely interesting book, for he knew 
nearly all the important and unimportant figures in German 
political life. His book is certainly interesting, but it is 
also disappointing. It is concerned too much with petty 
personalities. Occasionally the personalities are amusing, 
as for instance in the description of Count Kanitz’s silver 
nose from which the paint is often peeling off (he lost his 
original nose in a duel). But the reader soon wearies of 
such trivialities and becomes too conscious that he is 
in a backwater. The book is also disfigured by some 
inaccuracies, grammatical and geographical. The Herreros 
are not in East Africa, and “ Whomsoever has not heard 
him say . . * js not English. 

M. Loyson’s backwater is dominated by democracy, 
eloquence, and passion. In his first lecture he gives us 
a survey of French history from which he draws the con- 
clusion that France as a nation can claim to be the Apostle 
of Right. His conclusion very nearly amounts to the 
statement that France is the Apostle of Democracy. Few 
people will contest the claim when it is made with all the 
eloquence which a Frenchman like M. Loyson has at his 
command. We prefer, however, his first lecture to his 
last two in which he deals with the events and the ethics 
of the war. We could have wished that his passion were 
seasoned with a little of Miss Petre’s gentleuess. Argu- 
ment is not improved by the indiscriminate application 
of the term “ Pro-German”’ to all who happen to disgree 
with you. 


MORE 


Longmans. 


ROME ONCE 
A Spiritual Aeneid. By R. A. Knox. 


net. 


The more amusing side of this book will only be appreciated 
by a small circle of people interested in ecclesiastical shop. 
That is a pity; because Mr. Knox has all the wit of his 
family, and a jest such as “ Ubi Mowbray, ibi Ecclesia,” 
apropos of a church in Rome, ought not to be lost 
to the outside. Still, Gallio must be content to take 
the rough with the ironical; and certainly Gallio will, if 
he ever reads this book, think once more that he is well out 
of those sectarian squabbles. The point is—Is he? Newman 
introduced a fatal element into Christian apologetics. He 
used to look around in ancient history and fasten on certain 
traits of the early Christians, find similar or identical ones in 
modern Roman Catholics, and then exclaim in satisfaction : 
“Ah! see how Rome reproduces the spirit of the Early 
Church!” The logical flaw is pretty obvious. Roman 
Catholics, he thought, in his day were despised and rather 
humorously regarded as unintelligent. For instance, Macau- 
lay’s attitude to a man like Sir Thomas More is enough to 
convince anyone that Rome is the right home for a man of 
spirit, until one remembers that Macaulay’s attitude to 
George Fox was no better, and that his opinion of Joseph 
Smith would probably be a teaser to his verdict on Robert 
Montgomery. If to be despised is to be right, one might 
join a new religion every day—Eddyism, Mormonism, the 
Peculiar People, the Agapemonites, the Jumpers. If you 
were applying Newman’s test now, certainly the Conscien- 
tious Objectors would have the best claim to represent the 
Early Christians. Since Newman this argument from 
likeness has been a favourite one with converts to Rome. 
It was a shining weapon of Hugh Benson’s; and it is not 
absent from Mr. Ronald Knox’sarmoury. So we must assume 
here that, after all, to be unpopular is not necessarily to be 
in the right. And that raises a bigger question. There are 
few Christians, or non-Christians, for that matter, who would 
nowadays assert that dogma does not matter. Prussia has 


7s. 6d. 


shown the world the power and the importance of dogma. 
And few who have analysed the history of religion would 
dispute the great necessity of brotherhood, of an individual- 
ism realised in common, of a socialism which is to be the 





motive of fewer personalities. Protestantism in the old 
sense is dead. Everywhere people are deploring schisms, 
and craving for supernational and international bonds, 
But everywhere also the little peoples, and a few of the big, 
are craving for the recognition of races and nations and 


peoples. 

Is not something the same true of religious affairs? We 
need a great Catholic Church; we need also national 
Churches, possibly even county and temperamental Churches, 
We have abandoned the vague dreams of a feeble undenomi- 
nationalism ; but we have also left behind the idea of a 
dragooned Christendom, where everything Roman is right 
as everything non-Roman is wrong. That claim, to do the 
great, bold Church of Rome justice, is made more often by the 
colonists on her borders than by the citizens at home. At 
Rome you can hear Mass in all kinds of strange languages ; 
and priests with wives and perambulators and long, Assyrian 
beards are welcome in the Eternal City. But in remote 
little countries like England, far from the voleanic guesswork 
of Latium, and alien from the gay, mystical breadth of the 
Celt, it is the grander, narrower, more legal aspect of 
Rome which is found so appealing. And it is that Rome 
which Mr. Knox seems to love: and that Rome is dead. 
He calls his book an Aeneid. ‘“‘ Troy,” he says, “ is undis- 
turbed and in a sense unreflective religion . . . Carthage is 
any false goal that, for a time, seems to claim finality. And 
Rome is Rome.” Is it untrue to call to his recollection that 
his great predecessor, when he left Carthage and Dido, left 
not to find, but to found, a city? Building is the real task 
of the modern Christian, and Mr. Knox has gone where the 
true architect, before he can build, aches fervently and 
passionately to destroy. 


SHORTER NOTICE 
Special Performances. By W. Petr Rince. Methuen. ., 6s. net. 

If some elderly and distinguished writer, conscious of the declining 
quality of his work but still compelled to earn, were enterprising enough 
to open a school for novelists, he would certainly find it profitable to 
bring this coilection of short stories to the notice of his pupils. It is 
not in our power to suggest the master’s comments, but we can make 
a guess at some of the discoveries of the pupils. Probably they would 
be puzzled at first by the apparent fatality with which each of the 
stories just misses success. In nearly every case it is evident that 
the story was an excellent one until written down. There is that 
best story in the book, the story of the stout and apparently aristocratic 
Lady Chalton, whose hereditary tastes (she was born in Kentish Town) 
lure her on Bank Holiday on to Hampstead Heath, where she joins a 
merry company who are twirling a skipping-rope, is forced to skip 
herself, and jumps so long and so high that the congratulatory crowd 
assure her: ‘* This ain’t ’alf the first time that you haven't been on 
no skipping-rope, on no Bank ’Oliday.”” This beginning raises high 
expectations ; we briskly turn a page hoping to see Lady Chalton 
setting up a cocoanut shy at Barnet or keeping a coffee stall in the 
New Cut, or driving away from Covent Garden every morning in a 
coster’s barrow laden with vegetables. We think of half-a-dozen 
dreadful scenes that may scandalise the House of Commons if the 
love of plebeian sports spreads to Sir Francis. But all that really 
happens is that Lady Chalton learns the value of physical exercise ; 
the story sags into dullness. This seems to suggest that Mr. Pett 
Ridge’s weakness is one of plot and construction ; that he does not 
think out his story completely before writing it down. But the alert 
pupils of a school of novel-writing would quickly see that this is not 
his real deficiency. There is no lack of completeness in the other 
stories, and yet they too leave the reader dissatisfied. Each has a 
central idea that is amusing, and yet somehow not one of them is really 
very amusing to read. Now there are four ways in which a writer 
can amuse his readers without suffering the indignity of amusing 
them against his will. He can be witty, he can be humorous, he can 
be facetious, he can be jocular. The last method is seldom acceptable 
for more than a paragraph, and is always in danger of becoming 
either cheaply facetious or wearisomely ponderous. The one which 
Mr. Pett Ridge evidently wants to employ is the light touch of humour, 
but he is continually lapsing into the breakfast-mood jocularity of the 
rigidly cheerful uncle who wrings laughter from facial expressions 
and tones rather than from conversation. His humour seems to 
spring, not so much from natural gaiety of mind, as from high principle. 
Yet this determined forcing of a mood is not the whole of Mr. Pett 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


Send for Macmillan’s New Catalogue of Books 
suitable nll Presentation. 


ARTHUR RACKHAM’S 
New Colour Book. 


English Fairy Tales. 


Retold by FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 


With 16 Plates in Colour and Illustrations in Black-and- 
White by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 


Ordinary Edition. 
Edition de Luxe. 


Feap. 4to. ros. 6d. net. 
Limited to 500 copies. Demy 4to. 
£2 12s. _ 6d. net. 


SIR J. G. FRAZER. 


Folk-Lore in the Old Testa- 


ment : Studies in Comparative Religion, Legend and Law. 


By Sir J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., Author 
of “‘ The Golden Bough,” “‘ Totemism and Exogamy,”’ 
_ &. 3 Vols. 8vo. 37s. 6d. net. 


Highways and Byways in 
Northamptonshire and 
Rutland 


By HERBERT A. EVANS. With [Illustrations by 
FREDERICK I. Griccs. Ex. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Highways and Byways Series. [eemedictely. 


The Candle of Vision 


A. E. (GEORGE W. RUSSELL). Crown 8vo. 
- net. 

Country Life-—‘* There are in the book a thousand passages 
on which one would like to cross-question the writer, even to 
argue with him. But there is not one which does not refresh 
and stimulate.” 


Poems of London and Other 


Verses 


By JOHN PRESL AND, Author of “ 
Scots,”’ ' Joan of Arc,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


The Philosophy of Rabin- 
dranath Tagore 


By S. RADHAKRISHNAN, Professor of Philosophy, 
_Maharajah’s College, ‘Mysore. Crown 8vo. 8s. G4. ; net. 


Religion behind the F ront 
and After the War 


By the Rev. NEVILLE S. TALBOT, M.C., Assistant- 
Chaplain-General, Author of ‘‘ Thoughts on Religion at 
the Front,” &c. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Times—‘ A thoughtful little book.” 


Mary, Queen of 
4s. 6d. net. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


. 
The Diary of a Church-goer 
By Lord COURTNEY OF PENWITH. 
Third Impression. With Photogravure Portrait, and a 
new Preface by the Very Rev. H. R. GAMBLE, Dean of 
Exeter. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Pidting or Sen Power in 
the Days of Sail 


By H. W. HOUSEHOLD, Author of ‘“‘ Our Sea Power.” 
‘Ilustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


_ Macmillan & Co, Ltd., London, W.C. 2. 
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The Latest and Best 
LOCKE BOOK 


RICHARD KING in the Tatler says :—“ From my own point of view, 
‘The Rough Road’ is the most charming book that Mr. Locke has ever 
written.” 


THE ROUGH ROAD 
By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


>y. story is one of the best Mr. Locke has ever written.”"—Globe. 

‘Mr. Locke is a past-master of story telling, and his method grows 
better every year. fn ‘The Rough Road’ it is admirably exhibited for 
the whole book is written almost entirely in dialogue, and to do this, and 
do it well (as anyone who has ever tried to write a novel knows) is the height 
of technical excellence.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“ A great war story . one of the best war novels is ‘ The Rough 
ll lr Mr. Loc ke’ s fascinating pages .. . every page 
attracts me.” —British W eekly. 

Doggie" Trevor, indeed, is to be added to long list of Lockian heroes.” 


Bystander. 
_ Fifth Edition in the Press. 
6s. net. OTHER NOTABLE NOVELS. 


Captain Marraday’s Marriage 
THOMAS COBB. 











6s. 6d. net. 


6s. net. 


The Choices of an Etonian 
HORACE BUCKLEY. 
His Grace of Grub Street 
G. V. McCFADDEN. 
Footsteps 


The Best in Life 


(4th Edition.) 3 


DOROTHY PERCIVAL. 


MURIEL HINE. 


Rhymes of the Red Triangle 


Pictures in Colour by JOYCE DENNYS. With verses 

by HAMPDEN GORDON. Uniform with “ Our Hospital 

A.BC.,” &¢e. 4s. 6d. net. 

Miss Joyce Dennys has found ample scope for her witty pencil in the 

humours of life in the Y.M.C.A. Huts, and has been, if possible, even 

more successful than in “* Our Hospital A.B.C.” in hitting off characteristic 
ty pes and ine idents. 


The Third Eve Book 


Pictures by FISH. Written and Designed by FOWL. 
Uniform with ‘“‘ The New Eve.” 4s. 6d. net. 

Miss Fish shows no falling off in her vivacity and sense of humour, and, 

if possible, she has improved in her draughtsmanship and decorative 
qualities. READY NEXT WEEK. 


A Little Chaff 


Verses by MARGARET LAVINGTON. Illustrated by 
HELEN URQUHART. Authors of ‘‘ Cackles and Lays.” 

3s. 6d. net. 
Miss Helen Urquhart and Miss Margaret Lavington turn from fowls to 
bees and other country “ live stock,” and are even more successful-——both 
in the verses and in the drawings—than they were in “* Cackles and Lays.” 


The Happy Hypocrite 


By MAX BEERBOHM. With 24 Illustrations in colour 
by GEORGE SHERINGHAM. Crown 4to. 21s. net. 
This charming little story, with its romantic colouring, offers exceptional 
opportunities to a decorative artist of the skill of Mr. Sheringham, and 
the result is a handsome volume which stands out as one of the most 
beautifully produced books of the season. M 
Also a limited edition of 50 copies on Japanese vellum, 
{2 12s. 6d. net. (Sold out before publication.) 


“I want to give it to a dozen youngsters of my acquaint ance. ro 


The Fairies’ Annual 


By CECIL STARR JOHNS. Illustrated in colour and 

black-and-white by the Author. Crown 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 

A finely produced book, which will appeal alike to the child and to those 

who are no longer children, in which a variety of fairy-lore is set forth in 

company with a series of delightful coloured plates and black-and-white 
drawings, dainty, humorous, fanciful. 





** The Victory Cookery Book ’ is the triumph of rations.” — Referee. 


The Victory Cookery Book 


By Mrs. G. S. PEEL and IWAN KRIENS, with an 
introduction by The Right Hon. J. R. CLYNES, M.P., 
Food Controller. 5s. net. 

“ T like the book immensely because I, knowing a little about cookery, 
can learn from it much more, and because I know that even the least 
capable cook who ever came into a war-time kitchen should not fail to 
understand the very simple instructions given her for the preparations for 
the three bundred or so dishes.”—Daily Mail. 


John Lane, The Bodley Head, Vigo St., W. 1. 


Write for Autumn List. 
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Ridge’s delinquency. The will to laughter—indeed, there is an almost 
Prussian definiteness of aim about it—makes him exaggerate people 
as well as situations. Both exaggerations are permissible and enter- 
taining in farce, but clearly it is not farce but a tenderly humorous 
description of everyday life that Mr. Pett Ridge desires to give us. 
His failure is due partly to a blurred comprehension of the lower 
middle-classes whcui he attempts to describe and partly to the common 
error of supposing that there exist people who have positively no 
sense of humour at all. But Jones may find something to laugh at 
in us though he does not laugh at our jokes,and in these days, when 
Mr. Pett Ridge’s books are on every bookstall, there is a strong proba- 
bility that Smith will know enough about other people’s points of 
view to realise that he had better modify his opinions if he does not 
want Brown and the general public to jeer at him. All this makes 
for an increasing reticence of personality, so that in actual practice 
Miss Lomax would not confide her matrimonial ambitions even to 
a diary with the freedom that Mr. Pett Ridge supposes, and Miss 
Humphries’s anger with the soldier sweetheart who sends her a post- 
card would be repressed by her knowledge of the popular doctrine 
that everything must be forgiven men in the trenches. Evidently 
it becomes enormously more difficult than in earlier times to write a 
convincing story in the first person—unless it is to be a story that is 
beautifully altruistic. A Treasure Island romance can be spun 
round a colourless ego; a Barry Lyndon chronicle which reveals a 
scoundrel justifying his scoundrelism by family pride does not seem 
improbable. But there is a difficulty which amounts to impossibility 
in writing a story in the first person if it is intended to make the 
narrator appear ridiculous; everyone who can write connected 
sentences at all must know something of conventional opinions and 
will put himself in as favourable a light as he can. Mr. Pett Ridge 
plainly does not see this. Still, in spite of all these faults, there is a 
germ of charm both in his subjects and in his style that would leave 
the supposed students wondering why it has not developed, and the 
solution of the puzzle would mark an important advance in their 
education. 


THE CITY 


HE City did not lose the opportunity afforded by 
Monday’s news of giving vent to long-suppressed 
feelings, but among the heads of big businesses 

joy at the successful conclusion of the war is accompanied 
by a serious undercurrent of uneasiness as —v. % the 
difficulties of the future. These naturally centre upon the 
magic word “ Labour,” and it is noteworthy that the 
principal price advances have occurred in the shares of 
undertakings like the Brazil Traction, Light and Power 
Company, Mexican Eagle Oil Company, Ltd., and the 
various rubber-producing companies, all undertakings 
situated far from Europe, and not likely to be affected by 
labour disturbances. On the other hand, many business 
men hold the view that the principal industries of the 
country will be so busy as to avert any serious labour 
trouble. Certainly ‘‘ Labour” has never been so much in 
the minds of the leaders of finance as it is at present. Last 
week’s applications for War Bonds were only a little over 
twenty-two millions, as against thirty millions in the previous 
week, and it is to be hoped that the next few weeks will 
show an improvement, otherwise it may be necessary to 
give the community a reminder that while the war is over, 
its financial burdens are not. The British issue of the new 
French Government Loan consists of the equivalent of 
about twenty millions sterling, and at the issue price of 
£13 12s. 4d. per 500 francs it produces a yield of nearly 
6 per cent., assuming that the French exchange does not 
go worse than its present value of about Frs. 26 to the £. 
Lever Brothers, who have just absorbed “ Sanitas,” are 
issuing another million pounds of 6} per cent. preference 
shares. This company is easily the greatest British indus- 
trial undertaking in magnitude. A company whose ordinary 
shares seem worth buying is Java Rubber and Produce, 
it being a large producer of both coffee and rubber. In 
1916 it earned 38} per cent. on its capital, and paid a divi- 
dend of 20 per cent.; in 1917 it earned 25 per cent., but 
pursued the wise policy in the circumstances of not paying 
a dividend, which is all to the good of those who pure 
now. With a capital of £54,739 the company has about 
£16,000 cash in hand. The present price of the £1 shares 
is 50s. “ 
* * 


There is usually a second side to every question, and in 
connection with the comments here a fortnight ago on the 





fact that bankers were apparently being allowed Income Tax 
relief on the realised loss ine by them on the conversion 
of their Consols into War Loan, I have received a letter from 
a Scottish banker in which the justice of this measure is 
strongly urged. One of the points he makes is that although 
the bankers had written down their holdings of Consols 
year by year, they had paid Income Tax on the profits so 
set aside as provision for depreciation, and when that 
depreciation became a realised loss by the conversion of 
Consols into War Loan at the rate of £66 13s. 4d. per cent., 
the bankers were in equity entitled to charge that loss 
against profits in computing their Income Tax liability. 
On the point as to whether private holders who had also 
incurred a loss on their Consols should not also enjoy a 
similar relief, my correspondent writes : 


No, for this reason, that profit or loss on the purchase and sale of 
stocks and shares is not, under the Income Tax laws and practice, 
brought into account in computing a private person’s Income Tax 
liability. ‘The purchase and sale of investments is part of the 
business of banks, insurance companies, investment and _ trust 
companies, or stockbrokers, but any profit or loss so made by 
private people is merely casual profit or casual loss, as the case may be, 
and is not to be reckoned in computing taxable income. During 
the past twenty years or so, the banks have set aside from profits 
enormous sums to provide against the depreciation in investments, 
Income Tax has been paid on the whole of these sums although there 
is practically no chance of a full recovery, or even a moderate 
recovery, comparatively speaking ; and it is but right and equitable 
when a loss is actually ascertained, as in the conversion of Consols 
at 66% per cent., that relief should be allowed by refunding the tax 
which has been paid on sums set aside to provide for the loss, which 
was no less real because not definitely ascertained. The banks 
which have taken up holdings in 5 per cent. War Stock at 95 will, 
on repayment of the Stock at par in 1929-47, have to pay Income Tax 
on the 5 per cent., a thing which the private investor will not have 
to do. Similarly the banks which have very large holdings in 
5 per cent. National War Bonds will in due course be called upon to 
pay tax on the premiums which fall to be paid on redemption of the 
Bonds at maturity, a tax that the private investor will not be called 
upon to bear. 


The same correspondent brings out the interesting fact 
that most of the banks have had no Excess Profits Duty to 
pay, even though they are making increased profits, the 
reason being that a bank’s investments, both as regards 
capital and revenue, are excluded from its agcounts in 
computing liability for the tax. In consequence of the large 
holdings which the banks have taken in Government 
securities since the “ pre-war standard” was fixed, this 
exclusion of investments has the curious result that the 
banks’ profits, instead of being considerably in excess of 
those shown in 1914, are much less, and for Excess Profits 
Duty purposes the capital of a bank is non-existent, the 
liabilities exceeding the assets. 


* * * 


Recent American bankers’ letters, as usual, contain some 
interesting items. Mr. McAdoo estimates the saving in 
legal expenses resulting from the national operation of the 
railroads will amount to at least $1,500,000 per annum, 
whilst the abandonment of competition is estimated by 
him to produce an annual saving of $23,566,633. Note 
the exactitude of the estimate! If there is a coal shortage, 
says the Secretary of State, it will not be the fault of the 
railroads, which by reason of the improved management 
rendered possible through unification, up to August Ist last 
hauled twenty-two million more tons of coal than in the 
same period last year. The whole of the Cuban sugar crop 
has been bought by the Food Administration at $5.50 
per 100 Ib. free on board at Cuban ports, and it is understood 
that the purchase has been made on behalf of the American, 
British, French and Italian Governments. The following 
extract from a circular issued by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York should interest some of our Temper- 
ance reformers : 

With the approval of President Wilson, the Food Administration 
has decreed that brewing operations of all kinds must cease upon 
December Ist, until further orders, and that no further unmalted 
grains be purchased for brewing purposes from now on. This 
order follows a warning to the brewers on July 3rd that they might 
not be able to continue their operations at all after the exhaustion 
of materials that they had in process at that time. The immediate 
effect of the order has been to start a discussion of the problem of 
obtaining revenue to take the place of that which it is estimated 
will be raised from taxes on beverages during the current year. 


Emit Davies. 
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™ De Reszke” Space-Savers 





“De Reszke” American Cigarettes have won the whole- 
hearted admiration of many notable men and women. 
The following* are a representative selection of the many 
opinions given :— 

Oscar Asche, Esq., writes: “I have tried 
the ‘ De Reszke ’ A merscan Cigarettes and found 
them most excellent. I shall have pleasure in 
in placing an order tor some,” 

Miss Horniman writes: “ The only 
thing Miss Horniman can say against 
the ‘ De Reszke’ American Cigarettes 
is this—they are so tempting that they 
induce her to smoke them 
too quickly,” 











* Oxher opinions in other 
“ De Reszke” advertisements 


Sold 
Everywhere 
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INDEX VOLUME XI. 





Volume XI. of THe NEw STATESMAN was completed 
with the issue of September 28th, and copies of: the 
Index may now be obtained from the Publisher on 
application. Owing to shortage of labour, there has 
been unavoidable delay in delivery of Binding Cases, 
but all orders for these (2s. 6d. each) will be delivered 
as quickly as possible. 


10 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C.2. 
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The V erdict 


of Science 


has long been given in favour of radia- 
tion as a method of warming dwelling- 
rooms, 


Radiant heat is as healthful as the rays 
of the sun because, like those rays, it 
warms solid objects without raising the 
temperature of the surrounding air, 
which is only slightly heated by contact 
with the warmed solids. At thesame time 
the radiation sets up air currents which 
keep a room fresh and comfortable. 


With radiation there is accordingly 
none of the ** dryness” occasioned when 
over-heated air, which has a high absorp- 
tive capacity, drinks in moisture from 
the lips, noses and eyes of the occupants 
ofthe room. Neither is additional work 
imposed upon the respiratory organs, 
as is the case when the expansion of 
heated air means that a greater quantity 
must be inspired before the necessary 
amount of oxygen is taken into the body. 

Hence the modern gas fire—which investi- 
gations made at Leeds University show to give 
out between 70 and 80 per cent of its heat in 
the form of radiation—is the ideal agent for 
heating living rooms; while it has been clearly 
established that national interests will best be 


served by the use, wherever they are available, 
of efficient and economical gas fires. 


Write for further particulars to 


‘THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


4.7 Victoria Streei, Westminster, SW 
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Before the 


GENERAL 
KLECTION 


read with an open mind 


Liberalism for Short 
le, 6d, net 


and 


Our Daily Bread 
The State as Farmer 


The Organization of 
Agriculture 


State Services 4s. 6d. net each. 


OUR LAND PRESS, 


LONDON: IO ORANGE STREET, W.C. 




















300 
- delightfully situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


_LECTURES, ETC. 





OMEN’S FREEDOM LEAGUE.— GREEN, WHITE, AND 
GOLD FAIR, at Caxton HALL, WestminsTER, Friday and Saturday, Novem- 
ber 22 and 23, at 2 p.m. Openers—Mrs. H. B. Irving, Mrs. Cavendish Bentinck, 

Chairman, Mrs. Despard. PARLIAMENTARY ELectTion, all women candidates. A 

woman returning officer. Votes for everybody over 21. The method of proportional 

representation will be adopted. Admission Is. both days. Ticketsfrom Sec., W.F.L., 

144 High Holborn, W.C. 1, and at doors. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon, 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Mente. 

fiore M.A. ; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


EA ST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 

University Coursas in Arts, Scisncz, Mepicine, and Encrvexeine for Meg 

and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. Pre. 
liminary Course for Air Pilots. Prospectus post free from ReGisTRar. 


SCHOOLS. 


z. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn. 
ham College (Historical Tripos’ and of the Maria Grey Training College 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
el. : 7 Grayshott 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON, 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Eduea- 
tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community, 

Independent study; special attention to health and physical development, Pupils pre- 
pered for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
students. Principals: Miss Turopora Ciarx and Miss K. M. Evtis. 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17, Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, 

Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing. Painting, History of Art, Gardening, 
Ceekery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. Co-education during Preparatory age. 

Principals: The MissEs MANVILLE. 


MA LTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress : Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 























HARROW, 

















Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is te 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of thecom- 
munity; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
wark such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping, The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for Advanced Work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineasa year. Gerrard's Cross is 

ft. above sea level, on gravel soil, and is out of the air raid area. The house is 





The Dagger 


LONDON IN THE LINE 





oS ee Now Ready. 


New Magazine published 
l \ in France by the 56th 


London Territorial Division 


“Number One 








Copies may be obiained from any Member of the 
Division in France or by sending Ninepence to 
The Dagger, 56th Division, H.Q., B.E F., France, 








INQUIRERS at THE FABIAN BOOKSHOP, 
25 TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1, 

can be supplied with particulars of the latest and most 

authoritative publications on any subject, and any book 

in print by whomsoever published will be sent by post or 

rail on receipt of remittance. The undermentioned books 

and pamphlets are recommended as of immediate interest :— 


THE RESTORATION OF TRADE UNION CONDITIONS. 
By Sipney WEsB. Is. net. 


GREAT BRITAIN AFTER THE WAR. By Sipney Wess 
and ARNOLD FREEMAN. Third Edition. Paper covers. 
Is. 3d. net. 

THE TEACHER IN POLITICS. By Sipney Wess. 2d. 

WHEN PEACE COMES: THE WAY OF INDUSTRIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION. By Sipney Wess. 2d. 


AFRICA AND THE LEAGUE 1 
By R. C. Hawkin. 2d. OF NATIONS 


THE ABOLITION OF THE POOR LAW. By Mrs. SIpNEY 
WEss. ld. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 

AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of _ every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 

Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported. — 

METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane 

Tel. : Central 1565. 

SHORTHAND and TYPING (confidential work undet- 
taken), Translation, Blue Book and Reference Work.—Miss 

M. Harris, 92 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 














YPEWRITING, Duplicating, Translations. — OLIVE BEAMISH, 
93 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


DOPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free, 2d. 
—Macrtsusian LeaGcur, 48 Broadway, Westminster,S.W.1. 

















SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


lhe yearly subscription to THE New STATESMAN, | 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata, 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


| General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 








Ten Guineas per page, cols. and half cols. fro 
rata. Other Spaces 10/- per inch. Company 
Reports Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses 


Sixteen Guineas. 
EpucaATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 


|  VacANT, MEETINGS, Erc., are charged at the | 
tate of 8d, per line for a single insertion, or §/- pet 


inch. | 
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